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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@—— 

R. BALFOUR, in a speech on Wednesday addressed to 
the Conservative Association of Battersea, delivered a 
most crushing reply to Mr. Gladstone’s address to the Noncon- 
formists, on which we commented last week. He pointed out 
that Mr. Gladstone, though he “ remembers Mitchelstown ” so 
vividly, does not remember what happened there even as the 
most Nationalist authorities themselves described it,and quoted 
astriking passage from the Freeman’s Journal’s own account 
of the matter, to show that when the constabulary fired, they 
were defending themselves and the life of one of their com- 
nmdes against a most violent and riotous mob,—which is 
precisely what Mr. Gladstone denied. Mr. Balfour quoted 
Colonel Turner to prove the utter baselessness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s account of the recent occurrence at Ennis, when, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, cavalry were ordered by their 
oficer into a yard to put down a perfectly peaceful though 
illegal meeting, and when, according to Colonel Turner, only a 
single soldier entered the yard, and that against orders, one of 
his officers at once following him to bring him back ; while the 
nob, instead of being peaceful, were raining a perfect shower 
of stones on the soldiers from the upper windows of the 

building which skirted the yard. 
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But the most remarkable of Mr. Gladstone’s errors were 
those affecting the Irish County-Court Judges. Mr. Glad- 
sone spoke of the increase of a sentence on appeal as a per- 
fetly monstrous iniquity, whether it were or were not legal 
uder the statute. Mr. Balfour’s reply is that the Govern- 
nent have nothing to do with the procedure of the Irish 
Courts, but that as regards the facts of the case, “the pro- 
tedure which has been declared by Mr. Gladstone to be un- 
hard of in Ireland until quite lately, proves,” on investiga- 
tion, “to have occurred in every year of Mr. Gladstone’s two 
Administrations.” 'Two sentences were increased on appeal 
in 1881, four in 1882, one in 1883, three in 1884, one in 1885, 
two in 1886, and one in 1887; Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
king, of course, responsible for all between 1881-1884 
ielusive, and possibly for those in 1885 and 1886. Further, 
vith regard to cumulative sentences for separate offences, 
gether amounting to a term which, if it had been the 
entence for a single offence, would have entitled the person 
®avicted to an appeal, Mr. Balfour showed that Mr. Gladstone 
ust have been mistaken in asserting that neither Lord 
fencer nor Sir G. Trevelyan had any responsibility for 
“mean a trick.’ The case in which it is certain that 
wch a cumulation of short sentences was awarded under 

rd Spencer and Sir G. Trevelyan, was the case of a 





ss prosecution, on which it was impossible that Lord 
Sencer should not have been consulted ; while it was in the 
lighest degree improbable that Sir George Trevelyan, who was 
«Dublin at the time, should not also have been taken into 
‘Unsel—2, Press prosecution being always treated as very 
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kind in a very different light before they adopted their Home- 
rule principles, and hardly felt any qualms about proceedings 
which they now describe as monstrous and iniquitous. Their 
horror now is perfectly honest, but it is of very recent birth. 
In putting on the regenerate man, the Home-ruler of to-day, 
they have put off the old Adam,—the old Lord Spencer and 
the old Sir G. Trevelyan. 


The lull in all foreign affairs has lasted throughout the 
week. It appears from the detailed reports that General 
Boulanger’s tour in the Nord was fairly successful, the 
populace everywhere showing itself on his side; but the oppo- 
sition was also pronounced and vigorous. In the Isére, he 
received on Sunday 14,000 votes, though he did not stand; but 
the Radical was elected, obtaining 40,000 votes, against 38,000 
given to the Opportunist. This is an increase of 16,000 votes 
on the Radical side ; but the number of abstentions deprives 
the election of some of its meaning. In Eastern Europe nothing 
has occurred, but the reports that Montenegro has armed 
grow stronger, and a revolution is expected to break out in 
Servia, where Queen Natalie, a Russian, heads the Russian 
party. She is in Vienna, but was expected to return to 
Belgrade this week. Her husband, however, King Milan, 
absolutely refused his permission, believing in a plot to 
dethrone him in favour of the Queen as Regent and her son; 
and the outbreak, like everything else, hangs fire. All Russo- 
phils everywhere are, in fact, watching the Emperor Frederick, 
who is for the moment slightly stronger. He has even 
recovered power to sit in a tent in the open air. 





There are signs abroad that the greatest of the social 
phenomena of our age, the steady movement of the surplus 
population of Europe across the seas, is likely to receive a 
check. The reluctance to receive more immigrants is not con- 
fined to the Chinese. The Australian workmen already ask 
that immigration even from Europe shall be discouraged, as 
tending to reduce the rate of wages ; and the Americans begin 
to protest that their institutions cannot be worked if the 
number of foreign-born citizens is allowed to increase. The 
Canadians declare this very week that the practice of “ dumping 
down” European paupers in the Dominion must cease, and that 
only agriculturists ought to be admitted; and everywhere the 
idea of picking and choosing among the offered supplies of 
labour begins to become dominant. Nothing very strong has 
been done as yet; but as the pressure grows more severe, it is 
more than probable that immigration will be prohibited in 
almost all countries,—or, rather, reduced to a minimum by 
burdensome taxation. The effect of this change will be to 
compel the countries of Europe to provide for their own poor, 
and to retain at home those who are at once energetic and 
discontented, thus intensifying rapidly all the social problems. 
According to the old economists, the increasing pressure ought 
to check marriage, and therefore the growth of population; 
but it is by no means certain that this is the result. Some 
very poor populations, notably Irish and Chinese, multiply 
very fast, while aristocratic families, thoroughly well fed, can 
hardly be kept up. 


Sir H. Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, has telegraphed 
to the Colonial Office a despatch which, to speak plainly, insists 
that the Mother-country shall obtain a treaty from China 
prohibiting the emigration of Chinese to Australia. Other- 
wise, he says, New South Wales will at once prohibit the 
entrance of Chinamen by a local law. The reasons he gives 
are identical with those we gave last week, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he expresses the final determination of 
all the Australian Colonies. We mentioned last week the 
terrible sanctions by which the Chinese Secret Societies 
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enforce their laws, which of themselves make them 
dangerous subjects, and the Liverpool Post of Wednesday 
furnishes a remarkable illustration. According to a report 
from the American Minister at Pekin, a man belonging to an 
association of gold-beaters at Soochow recently took more 
apprentices than one. This is forbidden, so the local Trades- 
Union took up the matter, and condemned the man to be 
bitten to death, and the sentence was literally carried out. 
“ One hundred and twenty-three men had a bite at him before 
he expired.” It would not strike the childlike and bland 
Chinee that there was anything specially horrible in such a 
form of murder. But that Singapore can be shelled, and that 
overt resistance to law is therefore impossible, the Hoeys would 
make that great entrepét almost uninhabitable. 


There has been trouble with Lord Wolseley. The Ad- 
jutant-General recently, at a dinner given to Sir John 
Pender, made some remarks implying that England was not 
safe in the event of invasion, and attributing her insecurity 
to government by party, “that curse of modern England,” 
and which produced “the low and vicious standard of 
morality now uppermost in men’s minds.” Lord Salis- 
bury took these words to apply to the present Govern- 
ment, and on Friday week expressed his indignation, asking 
“ what was to be thought of an Adjutant-General who spoke in 
that tone?” and calling on Lord Wolseley, if he had charges 
to make, to make them in the Upper House, where he could be 
answered. The rebuke created much sensation, and it was 
thought that Lord Wolseley would resign; but he took the 
much wiser course of explaining himself in the Lords on 
Monday. He adhered to his- opinion as to the inadequate 
defence of the country, and as to its main cause; but showed 
that his speech at the Pender dinner was a mere repetition of 
his published evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Defences, and earnestly disclaimed any idea of attacking her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had done more to remove defects 
in the Army than any recent Cabinet. As to producing his 
charges in the House of Lords, the Duke of Cambridge sat 
there, and it would be indecorous for him to differ publicly 
with his chief. 


Lord Salisbury, in reply, made the remarkable statement 
that he had never heard of Lord Wolseley’s opinion before, 
but answered, on the whole, in a conciliatory spirit. He denied 
that his own Government had neglected defence in order to 
save money; in fact, they had sacrificed a valuable colleague 
rather than do that very thing; but he fully accepted 
Lord Wolseley’s disclaimer, and trusted that “he would not 
take this incident too seriously, as he should regard the noble 
Viscount’s leaving the public service as the heaviest blow that 
could fall upon our military administration.” Lord Salisbury 
further spoke of the difficulty of working the constitutional 
machine, and the impossibility of doing it, if it were shattered 
by blows administered by the working chiefs of departments. 
He maintained, too, very strongly, what Lord Wolseley had 
rather derided, the necessity of preserving secrecy, not so 
much in order to conceal the condition of the military 
machine as to conceal its relation to any foreign negotiations 
that might be going on. The secrecy, however, did but in- 
crease the Government’s sense of responsibility. Lord 
Salisbury believes evidently, and indeed said, that secrecy as 
to preparations can be maintained,—a view only accurate, we 
fear, as regards the distribution of the Navy, and true of that 
only for short periods. 

Mr. W. H. Smith on Tuesday introduced his Resolutions 
on “ Imperial Defence.” His object was not to obtain money for 
Imperial Defence, but to strengthen the squadron to be per- 
manently maintained in Australian waters under an agreement 
made last year with delegates from the Colonies. The original 
cost of the squadron is to be £850,000, or a little more, and the 
Australians are to bear the permanent cost of manning it up 
to £91,000 a year. He also asked for £2,600,000 to improve 
the fortifications of coaling-stations and of our own military 
ports, which require to be supplied with heavier and better 
guns. These guns have been ordered in expectation of 
sanction, but they will not, we regret to see, all be ready 
within three years,—surely an absurdly long time to wait. 
Mr. Smith stated, indeed, that a first-class gun took nearly 
as long as a ship to build; but surely this rate could be 
accelerated. Why not buy half the guns, as everybody else 
does, of Krupp? The difficulty is said to be that the great 





TTS 
foundries will not put up expensive plant without long con. 
tracts; but we ought to be able to do the work, with the 
assistance of Elswick, at Woolwich. Can nothing, either, be 
done to expand the very large gun-factories in India, where 
we could prepare arms for a great war without a single editor 
in the world knowing anything about the matter ? 


The House got into a curious mess on Friday week on q 
proposal by Mr. Bradlaugh to require the Speaker to eal] 
Members elected at by-elections to the table to take the oath, 
“unless the House otherwise resolve.” His object: was to 
render the calling of Members elected at by-clections to the 
table as much a matter of routine as the calling of Members 
elected at a General Election ; but the proviso to which he had 
assented,—namely, “unless the House otherwise provide”— 
really let in the very admission of the right of the House to 
raise the question before the Speaker should call the Member 
to the table, which Mr. Bradlaugh specially wished to exclude, 
This was obviously a great blunder on his part, and though 
he carried his point so far as, with the help of the Govern. 
ment, to reject the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply by the bare majority of 5, he would have defeated 
his own end had not Sir Henry James and the First Lord 
of the Treasury between them managed to extricate him 
from his awkward position. Sir Henry James urged him 
to accept his (Sir Henry James’s) amendment omitting the 
unfortunate proviso; and Mr. W. H. Smith. coming late into 
the House, virtually relieved him from his engagement to 
stick to the proviso, by declaring that it would be better 
for the House to veto the resolution altogether, which Mr. 
Bradlaugh regarded as breaking the engagement to accept 
the qualified resolution. He therefore agreed to accept Sir 
Henry James’s amendment; and that having been accepted, 
the Attorney-General and Mr. W. H. Smith insisted that the 
resolution, with this proviso omitted, must be rejected, as 
otherwise the House would part with its power of interfering 
between a Member and the oath. And when the vote was 
taken, the amended resolution was rejected by the majority of 
28. Mr. Bradlaugh, therefore, secured his liberty as a con- 
sequence of being thrown over by the Government, and there. 
fore also by the House. We should have thought him too 
clear-headed to place himself, even for a time, in so false a 
position. 


There have been two sharp skirmishes this week about the 
salary of Mr. King-Harman, the Irish Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary by whom Sir George Trevelyan’s political brain is 
so painfully haunted. On Monday night, Mr. Heneage, a 
Unionist, moved that the new Under-Secretary’s salary should 
be carved out of the salaries of the Chief Secretary and the 
Lord-Lieutenant; and after a warm debate, the Closure 
having been first carried by 190 to 145 votes, Mr. Heneage’s 
amendment was rejected by only 8 votes (191 to 183), a division 
which evinced the distaste of the House for increasing the 
Irish expenditure for the purpose of so unpopular an appoint- 
ment as this. On Tuesday, again, the Liberals returned to 
the subject in discussing Mr. Smith’s motion to give pre 
cedence to the Committee on Imperial Defences, the Liberals 
protesting that there had been no obstruction, in the proper 
sense of the term, offered to the Irish Secretary’s Salary Bill 
on the previous evening, and that Mr.Smith might have closed 
the discussion much earlier than it was actually closed, 
if he had not been aware that by pressing the Closure 
too soon he would have ensured a defeat in place of 
the minute majority which he actually obtained. To this 
the Government replied that at least the debate was protracted 
not by themselves, but by the opponents of the Bill,—a very 
sufficient reply, considering that by the rules of the House 
any one may move the Closure. Eventually Mr. W. H. Smith 
carried his motion to give precedence to the Committee 
Imperial Defence by the very substantial majority of 103 
(290 to 187),—which did much to restore confidence to the 
Government, after the sharp warning of the previous evening: 


On Monday evening, too, there was a still more ostentatious 
piece of obstruction,—the debate which arose on Mr. Healy's 
attempt to declare the letter from Mr. Hamilton, an Irish 
Resident Magistrate, announcing the conviction of Mr. Dillon 
for having taken part in forcing the “ Plan of Campaign” 
one of the Irish estates, a breach of privilege. Mr. Healy 
maintained that to take part in the “Plan of Campaign” 
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not an offence known to the law, and therefore that to 
announce it to the House as if it were such an offence, was 
disrespectful to the House. On the side of the Government, 
it was, of course, pointed out that the Trish Judges have 
golemnly declared the “ Plan of Campaign ~ wholly illegal, so 
that Mr. Hamilton had given a popular but quite accurate 
description,—however little technical in form,—of the crime 
of which Mr. Dillon had been convicted. After a hot debate, 
in which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Balfour took part, Mr. Healy’s 
motion was rejected by a majority of 61 (250 to 189). 


Lord Randolph Churchill delivered a long speech at Preston 
on Wednesday, full of cleverness and egoism. He ventures to 
predict that Irish agitation is dying away, and thinks that had 
Rome not known this to be the case, the action of the Papacy 
in condemning the “Plan of Campaign” would have been 
less decided. He condemned the Ministry for excluding 
Jreland from the County Government Bill, holding that it had 
promised to give the Kingdom all liberties consistent with a 
oommon Parliament. Mismanagement, or even corruption, 
jn some Municipalities were no arguments, for we found them 
even in London, but did not for that refuse her self- 
governing powers. Turning to more general questions, Lord 
Randolph devoted the remainder of his time to a condemna- 
tion of extravagance. It was extravagant to pay £8,000 a year 
for Parliamentary whips, and extravagant to pay a new 
Judge instead of working the old ones, extravagant to expend 
£30,000,000 on an Army and Navy believed not to be 
adequate, and extravagant to create a Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. It is quite as well that the economical argument should 
be stated by a speaker who attracts attention; but Lord R. 
Churchill makes the usual mistake of confusing expenditure 
with waste. Certainly a sinecure or two—e.g., the Privy Seal— 
could be abolished to pay for a Ministry of Agriculture; but 
new Judges are not necessarily extravagant. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a striking speech on South Africa 
before the London Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday. He 
maintained that our policy in that vast system of Colonies had 
hitherto been one of shirking responsibility, and that if we in- 
tended to continue it, we ought to retire, retaining only Simon’s 
Bay. The Dutch, who are only 180,000, would then be 
unable to manage the 3,000,000 natives, and would hold 
out their hands to Prince Bismarck, who would gladly 
accept their offers. Mr. Chamberlain entirely disapproved of 
that consummation; he would resolutely hold all territories 
already acquired, and extend our protectorate to all friendly 
and willing tribes up to the Zambesi. To do this thoroughly, 
it would be necessary to separate the office of High Commis- 
sioner from that of the Governor of the Cape Colony, the latter 
being apt to fall into Colonial rather than Imperial hands. 
Thisis the policy we have always recommended, only we would 
call the High Commissioner a Viceroy, and delegate to him 
the whole controlling power of the Imperial Government. 
The South African Dominion wants unity, and a moderating 
central authority on the spot. 


The dreary, rambling, and unmeaning resolutions adopted 
by forty of the Irish Catholic Members against the Pope’s 
Rescript on Thursday, will have no effect. They evade the 
Boycotting question altogether, and ignore the essential 
feature of the “Plan of Campaign.” Suppose it admitted, 
as they contend, that many of the Irish farmers did not and 
could not freely contract to pay rent, yet the essence of the 
“Plan of Campaign” was to overbear and dictate to those 
tenants who did freely contract to pay it, in the interest of 
those who did not; and that is precisely what the Pope’s 
Rescript condemns, and what no honest man can excuse. 
Mr. Marum, M.P., who has protested against the notion that 
the laity have anything to do with the Rescript, because 
it is addressed to the Bishops and the clergy, and only 
professes to interpret the drift of immemorial law which the 
Pope could not even affect to modify, has shown his wisdom 
in not taking part in the meeting. The laity, by their influence 
over the clergy, may get the priests and the Bishops to wink 
very hard at what they ought to condemn, but they can do 
nothing by the help of windy resolutions such as the forty 
Catholic M.P.’s have been foolish enough to adopt. 


A notable murder was committed in Canonbury on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Wright, a bank clerk, is away at his business all 


day, leaving his wife, seventy-one years of age, at home alone. 
Between 2 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, two men, both 
young, called at the house, and on Mrs. Wright answering the 
door, forced their way in. What next occurred is unknown, 
but Madame Chefdeville, the wife of a French photo- 
grapher living opposite, heard screams, and rapped at the 
door. The two men rushed out and disappeared, and 
on the arrival of a policeman, to whom Madame Chefdeville 
appealed, Mrs. Wright was found on the floor of the 
back passage, sitting up, but dead. She had been struck, 
but not severely, and having heart-disease, had died of 
alarm and pain. The motive of the murder was evidently 
robbery ; but the criminals, though they had begun to ransack 
drawers, had been frightened by Madame Chefdeville’s rap, 
and fled without booty. The murder is curiously like that of 
Mrs. Samuels, wife of the dairyman in Kentish Town, which 
occurred last year, and, it will be remembered, has not been 
punished to this day. So many houses in London are left all 
day at the mercy of any one who will commit murder for a 
little plunder, that the occurrence has roused a most unusual 
excitement. 


The Employers’ Liability Bill, of which Mr. Matthews 
moved the second reading on Thursday night, would, if carried 
in its present form, effect a considerable improvement in the 
law as it at present stands, but not nearly as much as might 
safely be effected. It certainly wants strengthening in two 
directions. It should sweep away altogether the doctrine of 
* common employment,” as it is called, and give a workman just 
the same remedy for injuries incurred in consequence of his 
employer’s or his fellow-workman’s negligence, as an outsider 
who had suffered the same injuries would be entitled to, neither 
less nor more. And it should go further than it does in limiting 
the effect of the doctrine, Volenti non fit injuria. At present, 
if a workman gives notice to his employer of a dangerous 
condition of the works, and his employer simply states that 
he has no intention of remedying it, the workman is sup- 
posed from that time to have no title to compensation for 
an injury, on the ground that he voluntarily encountered 
a danger of which he was fully aware. Mr. Matthews’s Bill 
attempts to remedy this; but it is very doubtful whether it 
succeeds. What is wanted, no doubt, is to throw the liability 
on the employer where the employer is really in fault, but to 
enable a workman who, with his eyes fully open to the danger, 
prefers deliberately to run a risk which he believes that his 
employer has not the capital to avert, rather than lose his em- 
ployment, to take the risk on himself if he pleases. Of course, 
to draw a clause which will hit between wind and water on a 
point so delicate, is not an easy thing. But we question 
whether Mr. Matthews has succeeded in the Bill as it now 
stands. 


Sir George Trevelyan unveiled a portrait of the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish in the Mechanics’ Hall, Keighley, on 
Wednesday, and delivered a very graceful speech on the occa- 
sion, marked by all his literary ability and insight. “I was 
attracted to him from the first,” said Sir George Trevelyan, 
“ by those gifts and qualities which all who knew him remember 
so well,—that union of delicacy and sympathy with perfect 
manliness of conduct and bearing; that refined negligence, 
perhaps his most individual characteristic, which gave him a 
grace and an attraction peculiarly his own; that unalterable 
chivalry and loyalty which came from his ingrained habit of 
thinking always what was due to others and never of himself.” 
“ Refined negligence” is an exceedingly happy description of 
Lord Frederick’s manner, which had all the negligence of 
genuine self-forgetfulness in it, and none of the negligence of 
deficient taste or judgment. Nor—if we may trust a singularly 
unanimous judgment of the most intimate friends—did Sir 
George exaggerate, strong as his words may seem, when, in 
his concluding sentence, he called Lord Frederick “the best, 
the truest, the noblest, the purest of God’s creatures.” 


On Monday, Lord Rosebery opened formally a swimming- 
bath at the People’s Palace, which he had himself presented 
to the Beaumont trustees. The bath stands at the western 
side of the grounds, behind the technical schools, and 
measures at present 90ft. by 30ft., but is to be considerably 
enlarged. It is lined entirely with white glazed bricks, and 
has cost £2,500. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (2) were on Friday 99 to 994 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WOLSELEY AFFAIR. 


J ie debate of Monday in the Lords on the dispute 

between the Premier and Lord Wolseley, has on us 
something of a depressing effect. The scene, it is true, 
was very animated, the Upper House, usually so deserted, 
being thronged by an eager crowd of notabilities; and the 
discussion itself was marked by a kind of forbearing 
dignity most creditable to all engaged in it. But the 
crowd was attracted, we greatly fear, mainly by the 
hope of a “scene” between high officers of State, and 
the debate only showed that Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Wolseley, under circumstances of some provocation, know 
how to maintain the demeanour becoming their places in 
the commonwealth. Lord Wolseley had not much difficulty 
in defending himself. Technically, no doubt, he had been 
guilty of indiscipline in having, while still Adjutant-General, 
attacked, in his speech at the dinner to Sir John Pender, Par- 
liamentary government, including, as it seemed, the existing 
Ministry, and in having revealed to a possible enemy the 
fact that if a hundred thousand trained soldiers landed on 
the coast, London might possibly be captured. The English 
scheme of society, however, leaves a Peer much latitude 
of speech, even though he does happen to be a soldier. 
Lord Wolseley warmly disclaimed any idea of harassing 
the present Administration, which had done so much for 
the Army ; and when he showed that he had only repeated, 
almost in the same words, the main ideas of his published 
evidence before the Royal Commission, the reasons for 
censure almost disappeared. Lord Salisbury, while justi- 
fying the first impression of the speech which elicited his 
rebuke of Friday week, accepted Lord Wolseley’s explana- 
tion heartily ; and his final expression of pleasure that the 
Adjutant-General had not taken the incident too seriously, 
or sent in his resignation, reduced the dispute at once to 
its proper dimensions. 

The depressing part of the affair is that the dispute 
excited so much more interest than the statement which 
had originally provoked it. That statement was of the 
gravest and most alarming character. The condition of 
France just now is such that at any moment a military 
Government may be installed in power, and may seek in a 
war with Germany or Great Britain that rehabilitation 
of the prestige of France for which her directing 
classes long. If Great Britain were selected as the 
object of attack, which is perfectly possible, war with 
Great Britain involving comparatively limited liabilities, 
an invasion would certainly be either threatened or 
attempted ; and if the latter, with less than forty-eight 
hours’ warning. ‘The attempt would probably fail, for 
seamen are unaffected by many causes which impede action 
on land, and desperate things would be done; but if 
two corps darmée effected a landing on the coast of Essex, 
and were not destroyed within forty-eight hours, the con- 
sequences would be visible through all our future history. 
Men hardly understand how artificial the unbroken safety 
of centuries has made English life, or what would follow 
the suspension of the banks, the stoppage of wages, 
the wild panic of the gigantic city im which dwell 
four millions of people, all as dependent on outsiders 
for food as babies upon their mothers or nurses. Under 
such circumstances, to hear the Adjutant-General, the 
most trusted of all our soldiers, a man known to be 
slightly optimist by habit of mind, and full of confidence 
in his own genius and his own luck, declare, as he did 
declare in his evidence and at Sir John Pender’s dinner, 
that England is unprepared to face invasion, is, at all 
events, a startling incident. Here are Lord Wolseley’s 
ideas in his own words, requoted by himself in his 
speech on Monday as the words and ideas to which 
he resolutely adheres:—‘ We never take the English 
people into our confidence. We never tell them what are 
our shortcomings. They have no means of ascertaining the 
military views of the highest military officers they employ. 
av eee I consider that the position of England at the 
present moment as regards its Army is very unsatisfactory ; 
that if a hostile force of, say, 100,000 men were to land 
upon our shores, there is no reason why that force, properly 
led, should not take possession of London.” We cannot 
imagine a graver statement, or one more imperatively 
demanding admission or disproof. Yet the debate was not 
about that, but about the infinitely less important matters, 








whether Lord Wolseley had been guilty of an indiscretion 
whether Lord Salisbury had done right or wrong in 
“wigging ” him, and whether an Adjutant-General, being 
a Peer, ought or ought not to speak in the Peers jp 
presence of a Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord Salisbury, who with singular truthfulness, but 
extreme want of reticence, admitted that he had never 
read or heard a word of Lord Wolseley’s evidence, pro- 
mised the gravest consideration to his opinion; but that 
promise will comfort those who know English Parlia. 
mentary history but little. They know that the source 
of the evil is one which a Parliamentary leader can. 
not remove. The defect is not one of law or money or 
desire to do right, but of organisation ; and that cannot 
be cured except by a professional chief, a Constable of the 
Kingdom, in fact, authorised to make both the fighting 
services in all their branches as efficient as they would be 
required to be if an enemy were on our coast. There ig 
plenty of money, vide Lord R. Churchill’s evidence in his 
speech of Wednesday, but it is wasted, and Lord Salisbury 
does not know any more than any other civilian how it is 
wasted ; while if Mr. Stanhope stopped the waste, and so 
crushed half-a-dozen “interests,” he would be overwhelmed 
in a flood of Parliamentary abuse such as no man can endure 
and work. If to save the Empire he ruined fifty useless 
clerks or five peculating contractors, he would never hear the 
last of it. There are plenty of men. There must be in the two 
islands, counting Regulars, trained Militia, and effective 
Volunteers, at least 300,000 soldiers sufficiently drilled and 
officered, who, if they were only thoroughly organised so as 
to act, say, as well as a corps d’armée on an expedition, would 
dispose of any army which could be transported to our 
shores. But there is no chief who can compel them to be 
organised, who could make sure that the officers would 
be ready, the arms perfect, the ammunition complete and 
transportable, the food sure to arrive, the water safe 
to be attainable. In an expedition Lord Wolseley would 
have power to see to those things effectually, to coerce the 
refractory, to cashier the negligent, to ruin fraudulent 
contractors, and to requisition transport; but here he is 
as powerless, in reality, as the Commander-in-Chief or the 
Minister for War. Power is distributed till it does not 
exist, and responsibility complete and unbroken, the re- 
sponsibility which would justify the country in hanging the 
chief for failure, exists nowhere. It is useless for Lord Salis- 
bury or the Opposition to say the Cabinet is responsible, for 
responsibility without competence is a phrase. The Cabinet 
is no more competent to organise an Army of Defence 
than Parliament is. Either of them might as well declare 
themselves responsible for the prevention of accident on all 
the railways. They do not know how to do it, and that 
defence prevents all true responsibility. If they did know, 
the preposterous system under which, according to Lord 
Wolseley, we with our costly artillery service have the worst 
field-gun in Europe, and could not supply a Home Army 
with adequate cannon, could not exist for an hour. No 
military chief solely responsible to the country, no military 
King even, however sure of his throne, would endure it; 
but a Cabinet must, just as the public must, because it 
does not understand the cure. The problem, if stated toa 
soldier is simple enough, being merely to organise the 
force which, granted that a French army of 100,000 men 
was marching on London, would slaughter or take prisoner 
that army ; but if stated to a civilian, it is a hopeless puzzle, 
as hopeless as it would be to ask a country curate how to 
march 100,000 men into or out of Hyde Park. Be it 
understood we are not asking for a conscription, oF 
martial law, or a right to requisition, or any despotic 
and Continental device whatsoever, but merely that 
there shall be a chief—call him anything you please, 
so that the title imply knowledge—who shall have supreme 
power to direct soldiers, sailors, Militia, Volunteers, and 
above all, the supply services, to prepare and to act 
together. Our actual resources—we do not mean those 
potential “ resources” which are never available in time, 
and are of no more use against invasion than the wealth 
of the country is of use to a banker with a bill to pay— 
but the concrete resources ready and on the spot, are 
adequate to any probable emergency; but because we wil 
not create a chief, they will in the moment of danger be 
for the most part unavailable. We spend and spend and 
maintain great armies, and if an enemy landed to-morrow, 
our means would be rendered useless by an indescribable 
confusion. No one would know in any department where 
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final power lay, and for the best of all possible reasons,— 
that it does not lie anywhere, unless it be 
meeting called the House of Commons, which could no 
more exercise it than any other crowd. 

Remedy is impossible ? Nonsense! Nothing whatever, 
except human imbecility, prevents a strong Ministry from 
making the same soldier Minister for War, Commander- 
in-Chief, and Director-General of Ordnance, with right of 
speech when he pleases in both Houses. 
competent, would within the duration of one Government, 
and employing only the existing powers, bring the con- 
fusion finally to an end, and prevent the disaster which, we 

vely warn our Radical friends and their constituents, 
will one day bring upon us the conscription. That, the 
slavery for three years of each succeeding generation of 
the young, will be the drastic remedy adopted before this 
country ceases to be a Power, as it will cease if London is 
ever taken by an invading force. 


THE VALUE OF MAGNANIMITY IN OPPOSITION. 
T has often seemed to us that neither British Govern- 
ments nor British Oppositions adequately value the 
virtue of magnanimity. We are far from saying that they 
never practise it. We have given Mr. Gladstone credit for 
practising it with genuine success during the early part 
of the present Session; and when Lord Hartington led the 
Opposition between 1874 and 1878, he showed a very clear 
appreciation of the value of magnanimity, as, indeed, from 
time to time, did both Mr. Disraeli and Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Still, on the whole, Governments are far oftener 
magnanimous than Oppositions. It is far too commonly 
supposed to be the whole and sole duty of the Opposition 
tooppose, as Lord Randolph Churchill, we believe, once said 
when he was rebuking Sir Stafford Northcote for his 
indifference to opportunities of onslaught. Any leader of 
Opposition who takes such a view seems to us, even as a ques- 
tion of policy, to misunderstand completely the temper of the 
English people, and to lose instead of gaining power for 
effectual and eventually successful opposition by his mis- 
take. Mr. Gladstone, we are sure, estimates the true 
duties of an Opposition leader in a very different light, 
though sometimes,—as, for instance, last Session and 
during a few days of this Session,—he has taken a different 
view from our own of what the true wisdom of temperate 
opposition really is. 

Let us illustrate what we mean by magnanimity in rela- 
tion to the conduct of the Opposition on the questions of Mr. 
Hamilton’s letter to the Speaker announcing Mr. Dillon’s 
conviction for taking part in the “ Plan of Campaign,” and 
of Mr. King-Harman’s salary. The bitterness of the 
Opposition on the former subject seems to us entirely 
factitious, and utterly unworthy of them. As regards Mr. 
King-Harman’s salary, there was a just ground of com- 
plaint. It is, indeed, a matter which seems to us one of 
pure administrative detail, though one on which the 
Government undoubtedly made a serious blunder in 
judgment. It was an error, we think, to distinguish Mr. 
King-Harman at all by giving him official promotion in the 
Irish Government, after his very emphatic expression a few 
years ago of what are usually called the true Orangeman’s 
opinions. Jt was a still greater error to take credit one 
year for not assigning him any salary,—he himself cer- 
tainly took credit for not receiving one,—if it was meant 
to assign him a salary the next year. And it was the 
greatest blunder of all to make this salary an extra charge 
upon the revenue, when a salary might easily have been 
provided for him by giving him a Junior Lordship of the 
Treasury, and then imposing upon him precisely the same 
kind of work as he does now. It used to be, we believe, a 
pretty regular custom to have a Scotch Junior Lord and an 
Irish Junior Lord as well as an English Junior Lord, and to | 
give these Scotch and Irish Junior Lords the miscellaneous | 
Scotch and Irish work for which the higher officials had 
no time. And even if it were considered necessary to 
please the Orangemen by appointing Mr. King-Harman to 
office, this precedent might very well have been fol- 
lowed, and would not have caused half the irritation which 

the actual course of the Government has produced. We 
do not in the least blame the Opposition for finding fault 
sharply with the course which the Government thought it 
wise to take, and we do not dispute even the wisdom of 
taking that division on the question whether or not the salary 
should be carved out of the salaries of the Lord-Lieutenant 
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Such a man, if | 
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' and the Chief Secretary, which came so near to defeating 
the Government. But what does seem to us a mistake of 
the gravest kind, is the course taken of fighting an adminis- 
trative detail of this sort with all the pertinacity and 
ardour of a great principle, and stimulating instead of 
restraining, so far as it was possible to do so, the combative- 
ness of the Parnellites in the matter. One of the Irish 
| Members said frankly that his object in obstructing was, 
by causing delay, to fine Mr. King-Harman (whose salary 
does not commence till the day the Bill receives the Royal 
Assent) at least a hundred pounds; and that is the 
sort of petty spite to which the Opposition, by backing 
up the Parnellites’ obstruction, have lent their aid. Now, 
that seems to us wholly unworthy of a great Parlia- 
mentary party, and a course which reflects positive dis- 
credit upon it, discredit which is likely enough to be 
exaggerated iuto the imputation of positive sympathy with 
this petty spite. After all, if it is worth an Opposition’s 
while, as it may be, to censure such an administrative 
blunder as the Government have committed, it is clearly 
not worth their while,—nay, it is not at all worthy of them, 
—to push that censure beyond the point of gravely taking 
the judgment of Parliament on the matter with as little 
delay and circumlocution as possible. If the vote had 
gone against the Administration, though it would probably 
have involved Mr. King-Harman’s resignation, it could not 
possibly have involved anything more. It is not on 
administrative details of any sort that Governments either 
ought to be, or in general are turned out. And 
in this case it would have been little short of a blow 
to the Opposition to have succeeded in defeating the 
Government. It was notorious that while many of the 
Liberal Unionists disapproved Mr. King-Harman’s appoint- 
ment, and while many of the Conservatives seriously dis- 
approved the creation of a new salaried office for him, 
neither those Liberal Unionists nor those Conservatives who 
regretted the course of the Government, thought of it at all 
as a matter involving the fate of the Government, or would 
have been in the least disposed to administer anything 
more than a passing snub to Mr. Balfour for his rather 
high-handed self-will in the matter. To have succeeded in 
defeating the Government would have been a misfortune 
for the Opposition. It would have resulted in a very 
strong reaction, probably in some direct vote of confidence 
in the Government which would have more than undone the 
effect of the temporary check. And if it would have been, as 
we are fully persuaded that it would have been, a misfortune 
to the Opposition to have succeeded in defeating the Govern- 
ment on so small a matter, it is certainly to be regretted on 
their behalf that they pushed their opposition to the 
point of obstruction,—to the point of appearing to sustain 
the Parnellite policy of trying to mulct Mr. King-Harman 
of a hundred pounds or so by delaying for a few days the 
passing of the Bill. Nothing injures an Opposition like 
the appearance of pettiness or malice. And though we 
entirely acquit Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley of anything 
like personal sympathy with malice in this matter, yet one 
of the Parnellites confessed to a motive that was both petty 
and malicious, and the course taken by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley was one which threw a shield over obstruction 
of this unworthy kind. 

There is nothing, in our opinion, which tells more 
effectually in favour either of a Government or an Opposi- 
tion, but especially, perhaps, in favour of the latter, because 
it is rarer in the case of the latter, than the magnanimity 
which refuses to push an advantage beyond the legiti- 
mate point, to make more of it than it deserves. Mr. 
Gladstone, in our opinion, went far towards regaining, 
by his perfect candour, moderation, and self-command in 
the early part of the present Session, the ground he lost 
last Session by his passionate assault upon the Irish 
Crimes Bill, for he showed himself a true leader of the 
Liberals, and not merely an antagonist of the Unionists 
and Tories. But in making so much more than was fitting 
of the form of Mr. Hamilton’s letter, and of the Tory: 
blunder committed in the case of Mr. King-Harman, he 
has lost again some of the ground he had recovered, and 
persuaded the quiet masses, who do not take even serious 
mistakes of detail greatly to heart, that the Liberal 
tempest blows with very irregular and spasmodic violence, 
and that its strength“by no means varies in any accu- 
rate proportion to the enormity of the intentions which 
excite it, or of the actions by which those intentions are 
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A FRENCH DIRECTORY. 


A GOOD many French Republicans are in favour, when 

the Revision comes—and for all the resistance of 
the moment, it is certain to arrive—of abolishing the 
Presidency altogether. They wish, they say, to be rid of 
the “one-man power” which is essentially undemocratic, 
and is either an occult and intriguing force, as it was under 
M. Grévy, or monarchy under another name, as it was 
under Marshal MacMahon. The number of Deputies who 
hold this view is said to be considerable; but when they 
propound schemes for realising their object, they betray a 
radical difference of drift. The Parliamentary Repub- 
licans would, like M. Grévy when in the fullest of his 
strength, be content to abolish the Presidency, and 
transfer its ‘‘ representative’”’ functions to the President 
of the Council, or, as we call him, the Premier. He 
would be France for all ceremonial purposes, or pur- 
poses of national expression. This would be the English 
system of government with the Sovereign left out, and 
if a Parliamentary system would work in France, might 
possibly succeed, the outgoing Premier “ sending for ” his 
successor, as in England he now “advises” the Sovereign 
to send for him. Some power of self-suppression would be 
required from successive Premiers, and some reverence for 
the public weal; but still, those qualities cannot be assumed 
to have entirely died in France. The growing theory among 
French Radicals, however, is that a Parliamentary régime 
is not good for France, that the Executive must be made 
more independent, and that the work of government and the 
work of legislation are divisible things. It follows that 
the Executive must be appointed for a term; and as 
an irremovable person always in France tries to become 
absolute, politicians are casting about for an alternative. 
It is said that they have discovered one, and that it is this 
one which General Boulanger intimated to some inter- 
viewers from the Figaro office his willingness to accept. 
According to the St. James’s Gazette, it is the device of M. 
Naquet, an able though extreme Radical, who has un- 
doubtedly much influence with the General, and is briefly 
this. He would abolish the Presidency, and confide the 
executive power to a Directory of five, who would 
be, we presume, Ministers or Directors of the Interior, 
of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, of War, and of Legis- 
lation, and would be appointed or reappointed by each 
successive Chamber for its own term—though other 
methods of election are considered—thus, in theory at 
least, ensuring a certain harmony. The Directory would 
be irremovable, would be independent of the Chamber, 
and would possess a suspensive veto as regards any law, 
and the right of demanding a pl¢biscite if the law involved 
a constitutional change. 

That is a thoughtful scheme, and would, when discussed 
in Congress, exercise this practical attracting force, that 
it would give the leaders of the great divisions in the 
Republican Party a hope of sharing in the reconstituted 
executive power. M. Floquet, for instance, would be a 
natural Director of the Interior; M. Rouvier, of Finance ; 
M. Flourens, of Foreign Affairs; M. Clémenceau, of 
Legislation ; leaving the military directorship to General 
Boulanger. That would be a strong Government at first, 
at all events; but we suspect events would soon show that 
it possessed some deeply seated defects. It would not, to 
begin with, prevent the grand danger apprehended,— 
the establishment of a personal dictatorship. The Mili- 
tary Director, if a popular man and fairly successful 
in war, would hold the Army in the hollow of his 
hand, as the Minister of War does now, would be 
supreme in the Directory, would overawe the Chamber, 
and would, in truth, be President as fully as if he were 
called by that name. There would be no power of 
removing him except by impeachment, and no power 
of preventing him from insisting that a plébiscite should 
be taken. He could, in fact, take it by suspending 
the Constitution, just as the President could, and un- 
less a “No” leaped from the urn, there would be 
no practical mode of punishment. Again, the scheme 
provides no appellate authority, and internal dissension 
would paralyse the Directory. Suppose, for example, that 
in the case we have imagined, M. Flourens and General 
Boulanger differed as to the expediency of threatening 
Great Britain, who is to decide on the policy to be finally 
adopted? Clearly the Directory as a whole, the very idea 
of the new Constitution prohibiting a reference to the 


aD 
Chamber ; but would the defeated Director submit to that? 
If he did, he must either carry out a policy of which he 
disapproved, or he must resign and become at once q 
powerless individual, without office, without seat in the 
Chamber, without, perhaps, the power, owing to his oath 
of office, of explaining to the country his reasons for retire. 
ment. An Englishman or an American might accept such 
a position; but would a Frenchman, with his high self. 
esteem, his certainty that he is right, and his strictly 
enforced responsibility to his own followers? Could M. 
Floquet, for instance, and any colleague agree as to the 
removal of the Prefect of. the Seine from the Hotel de 
Ville? We doubt it greatly, and should look for the most 
serious dissensions within the Directory, even if it kept on 
terms with the Chamber, which, be it remembered, must 
in any serious emergency, even if the regular Budget jg 
voted for a term, control all extraordinary expense, 
Dissensions within a Cabinet whose members did not 
resign and could not be dismissed, would in no long time 
be fatal to the action of the State. We are aware that in 
England under such circumstances a modus vivendi would 
be found, and one man would bear sway; but in France 
that one man would want to make his ascendency mari. 
fest, and unless he were outside rivalry, like Napoleon, or 
Thiers in 1871, would find all his colleagues too jealous to 
be of use. 

We may be told that this did not happen with the Com. 
mittee of Public Safety, which, whatever its other faults, 
was secret, energetic, and undivided; but the precedent is 
one for the rhetorician rather than the statesman. That 
Committee had, after all, an absolute referendary, the 
Convention; it was conducting a war, internally and 
externally, throughout the whole period of its existence; 
and unanimity within it was enforced by “ sanctions,” 
as they say in Ireland, only possible during a period 
of revolution. The members had their lives in their 
hands the whole time, and knew perfectly well that 
if they could not agree, they could and would be sent 
to the guillotine. The object now is to make a Government 
which shall have no referendary, yet shall work effectually 
and rapidly in ordinary circumstances and under the 
ordinary penalty, which is practically loss of office, with 
or without loss of reputation. We question if a Com- 
mittee could be such a Government, unless, indeed, it so 
distributed work among its members, and so isolated 
the responsibility of each, that no general Govern. 
ment existed at all. It is, perhaps, irrelevant to men- 
tion that such a system precludes the rise of a great 
man, because the suppression of great men would be its 
principal object; but it is not irrelevant to point out that 
it also precludes any development of loyalty. The body of 
the people, themselves free from direct responsibility except 
for legislation, would have no one before them whom they 
could consider chief of the State, and an object either of 
reverence or dislike. Not only would there be no Sovereign, 
but no Premier, and, except in the Chamber, no leader of a 
party. The Americans get along very well without these 
persons, and even elect “dark horses” to the Presidency; 
but then, their Constitution is federal, they have no Army, 
no dangerous enemy, and no Colonies, and they do not 
change a fundamental law once in a generation. It is very 
doubtful whether France would reverence an impersonal 
Committee, with no revolutionary tribunal behind it to 
make it awful, and quite certain that the Army would 
consider the Military Director the real and the sufficient 
Head of the State. Nevertheless, we should not wonder 
if, between impatience of the existing Constitution and 
dread of a Military Dictator, this plan of a Presidency 
commission, but with greatly increased powers, welt 
actually tried. 


THE ABOLITION OF EXILE TO SIBERIA. 


HETHER in deference to the sentimental outcry 
against political exile to Siberia, or from a soun 
perception of the true requirements of that vast portion 0 
the Czar’s dominions, the administrative council of the 





Penitentiary Department of the Russian Government has 
just reported in favour of the total abolition of transporta- 
It is true that 
the Minister of Finance, M. Vishnegradtsky, has sinc 
raised some difficulties to the acceptance of the Report 2 
the score of expense; but as will be seen later on, these art 


not of a character to prevent, if they may slightly delay, . 8. Po 


tion to Siberia as a judicial punishment. 





adoption of the new policy, which has been proposed an 
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i stually decided upon with the previous knowledge and and deserted wilderness. It cost the State little to drive 
he aa aa uiescence of the Czar. The motives which have | shoals of defenceless prisoners thither, and the immense 
, rors he this suggestion are admitted to be threefold. | distance to be traversed, as well as the rigour of the climate, 
the ig first place, it is considered advisable to re-'| provided a sufficient security against their return. The 
ith - re the opprobrium attaching in the public mind | practice, which began with the deportation of many of the 
os the Empire and of Europe ‘to the whole Siberian Swedish prisoners at Pultawa, soon developed into a system 
ich yr In the second place, it is deemed politic that that has sent half-a-million Russian subjects to Siberia in 
lf. - ‘Government should retain a closer hold upon its | the present century, and that is still conveying them there 
| nolitical prisoners, than has been effected under the estab- at the rate of 11,000 a year. Several recent writers, 
a Fshed practice of banishing them to Siberia ; tor a return Russians as well as fi reigners, have drawn attention to this 

. ‘ublished only three months ago showed that 50 per cent. | blot in the | Russian Administration, and during the same 
“ f the exiles could not be traced less than five years after period the Government has been furnished with irrefutable 
ost on had crossed the Ural Mountains. The third motive, evidence that the exiled political suspect or culprit is not 
Mor and perhaps not the least potent, is supplied by the in- | a useful colonist who can develop a virgin soil. The main 
ust creased political and commercial importance of Siberia, inducement to Russia to act pr mptly in this matter, is 
ig and by the decision to entrust the completion of a railway furnished not by any over-sensitiveness to external criticism, 
ee a Northern Asia to the Pacific, to the famous General but by the perception that the time has come to take the 
not cane: Whatever else is clear, this much is certain, Siberian question seriously in hand, to ensure the develop- 
ree that Siberia cannot remain a political or social penitentiary ment of Northern Asia by attracting thither suitable and 
oe shen that railway has become an accomplished fact. As voluntary colonists from the valleys of the Don and the 
vuld the Russian Government is in earnest about the new Volga, and to maintain a powerful and, if necessary, 
~ shemes for the development of Siberia, it follows that menacing position on the most vulnerable points of the 
r steps must be promptly taken to reorganise the penal Chinese frontier. _ ; 
2 es Oe Sore. ' ; COLONIAL FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

From the perception of this necessity have sprung the JLONTAL FOREIGN 2 ; LS. 
‘om. very precise suggestions of the Penitentiary Department, W* do hot suppose that the Australian quarrel with 
ults, shich has made them with a unanimous vote and voice. the Chinese, alth« ugh it looks so grave, is of any 
nt is Jt begins its declaration with the statement that the present great importance, for the Government of Pekin has 
That r/gime cannot possibly be maintained. The second pro- allowed its subjects to be forbidden entry into the United 
the |} yosition which it formulates is scarcely less important. States, and is not at heart disinclined to keep all its 
and Hitherto, both rural and urban communes have enjoyed | people at home. Long familiarity with the coolie traffic, 
nce; the right to prohibit the return of any condemned person | moreover, has made us doubt whether Chinese emigration 
ns,” ff to his own hearth and family. The Department wish that is a voluntary movement at all, whether it is not at bottom 
riod ff privilege to be abrogated, thus striking a severe blowat the | a disguised variety of the slave-trade, kept up for the 
their ff whole system of perpetual banishment, which is identical pecuniary benefit of some of the greatest villains on the 
that ff} withSiberian exile. For the old mode of dealing with earth’s surface. That is certainly true of the South 
sent ff litical offenders, it is proposed to substitute internment American branch of the movement, and we are by no means 
ment {§ “fortresses or prisons without exception. Two advantages | clear that certain contractors, or rather kidnappers, are 
ually fae tobe gained by this method,—first, the State retains wholly disconnected with the shipments to California and 
- the [§ thsolute hold on its victim or enemy ; and secondly, littleor the Australian ports. The Chinese Government is no 
with [f° opportunity arises for eliciting external sympathy, or | friend to these men, and would not be sorry to see a few of 
Com. ff:vaking the inconvenient humanitarian instinct of the | them happily ruined once for all. However that may be, 
it so hussian or other nations. When this proposal was placed | an arrangement is possible with Pekin; but we should like 
lated before the Finance Minister the other day, he demurred to it | our readers to notice how serious the new form of Colonial 
vern- ff the ground that the outlay involved in the construction of | trouble is becoming. Formerly, when Sir W. Molesworth 
men- § "prisons would be very considerable ; but his objections | was the great authority, the grand difficulty of the great 
great #itesaid to have been vanquished by the demonstration that white Colonies was their latent discontent. The Canadas, 
be its jlisexpenditure of 43 million roubles can be met out of | the Australian Colonies, the South African settlements, 
t that tte special reserve fund of the State prisons, supplemented | were all, for one reason or another, in quasi-rebellion, and 
dy of ty the great future economy secured over the present | the fear of statesmen was the recurrence of insurrections 
xcept pense of deportation from the different provinces of the like that which cost us the Thirteen Colonies. ‘The grant 
1 they Empire to Northern Asia. The Department goes on to | of local independence, the increase of emigration, and a 
her of ommend that, while the abolition of transportation to | change of tone at home cured that trouble ; and then came 
reign, Sberia must be unqualified and complete, the island of | the next one, the sudden uprising of a belief in this country 
r of a fp ghalien should be retained as a penal settlement for non- | that Colonies were a burden. Men under forty hardly 
these fiiltical criminals. Those offenders, also, who on the | remember how strong a hold that notion took of our states- 
lency; MePration of their term of sentence in Russian prisons | men, how keenly it was resented by the C lonists, or how 
Army, $4 no fixed residence to go to, might, at the option of the | very near we were to a voluntary putting-off of all our robes 
io not @uthorities, be deported to this remote island of the Pacific of State. We can remember a time when a universal 
is very |’ vagabonds. In this manner it is hoped that Siberia | Colonial secession would hardly have elicited a groan. That 
rsonal §stas Australia was with us a generation ago) will be | phase of feeling passed away, it would be difficult to say 
| it to Mleved from the stigma of a penal settlement, owing its | why, though the refusal of mankind to adopt Free-trade 
would #tease of population mainly to immigrants who have | had something to do with it, and the discovery of gold 
ficient Fen under the ban of the law. At the same time, | something more; and now we are in presence of a new 
vonder §' promoters of this reform declare that it will be | difficulty. 
yn and #F'nded with economical and other benefits to the It will, before all is settled, become a serious one. 
oncy in Pe. Nor, so far as our information justifies an |The three grand groups of white Colonies—the three 
were Millon, is there any reason to doubt that these antici- | “ Dominions,” as they ought to be called, to distinguish 
, tions are likely to be realised. It is still more | them from smaller dependencies—have each of them serious 
‘ar that the very first condition towards the regeneration | problems of foreign policy to settle. The Canadian 

[A. tl development of Siberia, which is probably the richest | Dominion has all manner ‘of direct relations with the 
outery ‘it has hitherto been the least cared-for of the Czar’s | American Union which interest her vitally, but are 
sound fons, is the adoption in principle of the reform | to the Mother-country comparatively unimportant. Not 
tion 0 gested by the Penitentiary Department only a week ago. | to mention the fishery disputes—which, it must be re- 
of the § he preoccupation of the Russian Government during | collected, affect rights of jurisdiction, and therefore 
ont has ‘last two centuries in Europe, on the Black Sea, on the | touch the pride of States to the quick—the Dominion 
sporta- splan, and in Central Asia, has been so incessant that it has tariff complications to settle, and questions of grave 
ue that fF 2ever had any leisure to devote to the wants of Siberia, | moment about the right of asylum. Many Cana- 
‘3 since pough it is the oldest Asiatic dependency of the Czar. | dians are inclined to a scheme of tariffs which would 
sport of le first and most obvious want of that province was involve commercial union with Washington, and breed 
hese are pulation, and no more simple way of supplying the questions not to be settled except by annexation or by 
clay, the mew occurred to the minds of statesmen in Moscow | war; while the Americans are seriously annoyed by the 
sed all t. Petersburg than to deport those who troubled the | incessant escape of their criminals into Canada, and the 








"ernment in the more populous districts, into this barren | difficulty which British protection throws in the way of 
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their anti-Chinese laws. The Australians, again, are 
ready to fight France rather than allow the Republic 
to export her convicts to islands in the South Pacific, and 
are determined to prevent the immigration of Chinamen, 
even it the statesmen of Pekin should retaliate by worrying 
us in Sikkim and in Burmah, in both of which places they 
can pour poison into our wounds. Lastly, the people of the 
South African Dominion want us to quarrel with the 
Government of the Transvaal, with the Government of 
Portugal, and with the Government of Germany, all for 
interests which are a great deal more theirs than ours. 

We are not desirous just now of discussing the details 
of these questions. All that the Foreign Office can do is 
to deal with each one as it arises, and settle it as quietly 
as possible; and so far as we see, it does this, though 
usually with some small loss of dignity, at least in 
Colonial eyes. What we wish to point out to-day 
is the nature of the new burden, and the weight 
which it derives from a certain scarcely detinable 
but most important difference of tone between the 
Colonies and ourselves. In plain English, the Colonies 
are far more ready to fight than we are. They are young, 
they are sensitive about their dignity, and they are not 
hampered by that sense of the complexity of affairs which 
makes English statesmen so unwilling to risk serious 
crises. The English hauteur, resting as it does upon a 
grand history, often inclines us to give way upon points of 
form ; while our European position and our possession of 
India compel us to forecast dangers which the Colonists 
think it, on the whole, rather feeble to care anything 
about. What is it to them that the French occupation 
of the New Hebrides really depends upon the proposed 
convention with the Sultan “ regularising” our position 
in the Valley of the Nile? Moreover, for the whole 
truth shall be told, Colonial statesmen are probably, 
for the moment, more daring than English statesmen, 
being bred, as it were, to a rougher life, and more sure of 
the support of their people. The morbid self-distrust, the 
reluctance to kill assailants, the conscientious if rather con- 
fused scrupulosity which have invaded England, have little 
place inthe Dominions. The Canadian Government hangs 
its rebels. The Australian Governments drive emigrant 
steamers from China out of their ports. The South 
African Governments shoot recalcitrant blacks with a 
decision limited only by the means at hand. 
that force is a remedy for most things abides in the 
Colonies as strongly as in Germany, and our prudence 
and temperance and habit of compromise are set down 
as manifestations of cowardice, or at least of a certain 
overfed sloth. We hardly remember an international 
agreement made by us for the benefit of a Colony which 
did not leave a slight grudge in that Colony’s mind,—a 
feeling as if it had been to a certain extent deserted. This 
feeling is all the stronger because a Colonist always, 
almost of necessity, thinks not of the world, but of the 
one Power which is just then annoying him, and so 
thinking, believes, of course, that Great Britain, if it only 
would, could defy that one Power. At home we all feel, 
perhaps in an exaggerated degree, that our ill-wishers are 
many, and that until we are compelled by some direct 
attack, either on our honour or our interests, we would 
rather not give them such a chance as is afforded by 
any war. The burden which grows with life is, in fact, 
not felt by a boy, and the man in the boy’s eyes seems 
slack and past his time of energy. 

We shall get through Colonial as well as other difficul- 
ties ; but we wish those who recommend wild plans like 
Federation would consider them a little more carefully 
than they do. Our people might grow tolerant of 
internal legislation in federated provinces, opposed to 
their convictions, their interests, and even their ideas 
of morality—though we note that on the last sub- 
ject advanced Radicals tolerate no compromise—but 
they would very soon grow weary of great wars 
waged for interests in which they had no direct concern. 
Yet how could great wars be avoided if the three 
Dominions were represented in Parliament, could heckle 
the Foreign Secretary about every quarrel, and returned to 
the House of Commons even now rather more Members than 
Ireland does ? We might, under a Federal system, have a 
quarrel at this moment with France, Germany, America, 
and China all together, and find all our own internal legis- 
lation obstructed by a party determined that, whatever the 
result, the Foreign Secretary should emerge victorious out 


The notion | 








of all four disputes, the cost, and loss, and worry of which 
would fall almost exclusively upon these islands. Woulg 
government be possible under such circumstances, or would 
there ever be even an appearance of secure peace ? 





MR. JESSE COLLINGS’S NEW SCHEME. 


NY scheme that has for its object the creation of 
small landed proprietors, must in principle meet 

with sympathy from those who are opposed to the spread 
of Socialistic doctrines. We are, therefore, inclined to 
accord a general welcome to. Mr. Collings’s proposal for the 
creation of small holdings of forty acres and under through 
the action of the new District Councils, though we may 
not be able to approve of all his methods and provisions, 
Any plan favoured by Mr. Collings merits careful attention 
and consideration, for the motives of the Member for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham are always fair and 
reasonable. Mr. Collings may, like many other legis. 
lators, sometimes adopt hasty and imperfect schemes: 
but, at any rate, he is genuinely anxious that the im. 
provements he advocates shall not be brought about 
through any act of injustice or spoliation, and that one 
class shall not be injured in order to benefit another. If, 
then, we are obliged to point out certain strong objections 
to Mr. Collings’s scheme, it is not because we fail to 
understand and agree with his object, or because we fancy 
him an enemy to the landed proprietors. , 
Before, however, dealing with the clauses of Mr, 
Collings’s Bill, we shall attempt to lay down what seem 
to us the conditions under which the new local authorities 
should be allowed to assist in the creation of a class of 
peasant-proprictors. First, we regard it as essential that 
no scheme shall be allowed which will place an extra burden 
on the rates. Secondly, that compulsion shall not be 
applied in the case of lands belonging to private individuals 
until all the land held in a corporate capacity has first been 
had recourse to,—i.e., lands belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, to the Universities, to schools and charities, 
to Muncipal Corporations, to the Crown, and all glebe 
lands. The reason for such principles seems to us con. 
clusive. Land is best employed when held by private 
owners. Therefore, to take land out of mortmain and place 
it in individual hands is in itself a benefit. A Corporation 
cannot enjoy the possession of land as can the private pro- 
prietor. Compulsion, then, which is odious even when 
necessary in the case of the individual, is perfectly 
unobjectionable in the case of possession by a Corporation. 
We believe, therefore, that as long as the individual can 
point to lands held in mortmain which are within the 
sphere of action of the local body anxious to purchase his 
lands, but which it has neglected to buy, he ought to be 
allowed to retain the possession of his own land undis- 
turbed. Lastly, it seems to us that parks and pleasure. 
grounds, as well asall houses, ought to be entirely protected 
from the operation of the scheme. There must be no possi- 
bility of a District Council using its compulsory powers to 
cut into Blenheim Park, or to acquire and clear Savernake 
Forest. We do not say this because we think that the English 
parks afford so much pleasure to their actual possessors 
that it would be unfair, even on the ground of public utility, 
to appropriate them under compulsory powers. On the 
contrary, we want them kept inviolate on the very ground 
of public utility. The English parks are an untold benefit 
to the country. More than half of them are actually open 
to the public through the generosity of the owners. Many 
of those that are nominally closed have rights-of-way 
through them which allow the public to have what it 
primarily wants, the right to see fine woodland scenery, 
while even the very few which the owners manage to keep 
completely secluded, by making the high-roads that border 
them fresh and cool, confer an enormous boon on the com- 
munity. It is folly to spend millions in preserving opeD 
spaces, and then help to build over or divide the best we have. 
No; if the County Councils are to be given powers to deal 
with parks, it must be to preserve them, not to cut them 
to pieces. It cannot be said that Mr. Jesse Collings’s Bill 
agrees in all respects with the principles which we have 
thus attempted to lay down. ‘Though he no doubt m- 
tends to create no financial liabilities, it must be admitte 
that all danger of such liabilities resulting in practice 18 
not done away with by the actual terms of the Bill. This 
danger might, nevertheless, easily be averted by amend- 
ments which Mr. Collings would doubtless not be wl 
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willing to accept. With regard to compulsion, however, we 
cannot say that Mr. Collings’s Bill in any way meets the 
requirements which we consider necessary. To compulsion 
in the abstract we have no objection; but we cannot 
agree that the power of compulsion should only be 
uarded, as it is in Mr. Collings’s Bill, by the pro- 
vision that the District Council is, “so far as practicable, 
to avoid taking or interfering with parks, mansions, 
dwelling-houses, cottages, gardens, private grounds, and 
labourers’ allotments, or allotment gardens.” Surely all 
these forms of property in land should be absolutely 
excluded from the operation of the Act.. Another grave 
objection to Mr. Collings’s Bill seems to us to be dis- 
coverable in the fact that under it the newly created 
proprietors will have an interest in their holdings of a very 
imperfect kind. Indeed, they will hold by a tenure far 
more restricted than that of ordinary copyhold. Against 
the provisions directed against subdivision by will, or 
artial sale, or mortgage, we have little to say,—though it 
must be confessed that it seems curious to introduce at 
this period of our legal history a practice analogous to the 
custom of primogeniture. We, however, see grave reasons 
against the power of interference with the holding when 
once granted, which Mr. Collings proposes to give to the 
District Councils, and to the arrangement by which three- 
quarters of the value of the farm will always remain in 
the hands of that body. The interest on this sum, which 
the small yeoman will have to pay, will be a substantial 
rent,and the feeling of absolute security which comes from 


the possession of an unincumbered freehold—the feeling | 


which, when once created, causes the desire for land, and 


which we want to see introduced into England—will be | 


absolutely wanting. Merely to substitute the District 
Council for the landlord seems to us far too small a change 
to justify the trial of a great legislative experiment. We 


doubt, too, whether the saving country labourers and | 


shopkeepers to whom the scheme is meant to appeal, 


will care to sink their money in buying a holding from | 


which will issue a rent not of the quit-rent kind, but 
quite perceptible in amount. 


something saved, want, when they buy land, a place | 


to live on where there will be no rent to be paid 
and worried over, and out of which they cannot be turned 
even if they fail to make any profit from the soil, not 
merely a holding with security of tenure as long as they 
paya low rent. Such a tenure, though no doubt better 
than what they can get now, is not worth sinking the 
savings of a lifetime to acquire. 

Taking, then, into consideration all the objections which 
cn be urged against Mr. Collings’s Bill, it seems to us 
doubtful whether he has set about his proposals in a very far- 
sighted spirit. We cannot help feeling that a Bill founded 
upon some such considerations as the following, would be far 
more likely to succeed than his. We want to see a body of 
peasant or small yeoman proprietors created. For this pur- 
pose, the corporate lands, Church lands, and Crown lands— 
ie, all the land now held in mortmain—form a peculiarly 
suitable ground on which to try the experiment, since 
they are very large in area, are scattered all over England, 
and having unimpeachable titles, would cost nothing to 
transfer. Over these lands—due protection to any amenities 
they contain being secured—the District Councils might 
reasonably be given the right of purchase at a fair market 
price, the necessary money being borrowed from the 
Treasury. ‘The Council couid then resell in forty-acre lots 
or less, on easy terms,—say, half the purchase-money to be 
left down for ten years. In this way, a very large body of 
yeomen might be created without compelling any individual 
to sell his land against his will. If the scheme worked well, 
It would, of course, be easy enough to extend it, under 
proper restrictions, to private owners. Besides being of 
advantage to the country in creating peasant-proprietors, 
the scheme may well claim the further advantage of getting 
alarge portion of the land of England out of mortmain,— 
that is, of allowing the enjoyment which no doubt comes 
with the ownership of land, to arise from land which up 
till now has by reason of its tenure been barren of such 
fnjoyment. If Mr. Collings would turn his mind to some 
such a proposal as this, we believe he might do a great 
deal more to create a beneficial system of peasant- 
Proprietorship, than if he insists on his present plan for 
alling into existence a form of base tenure in land which 


Men in the country with | 


“SWEATERS” AND BUYERS. 


HE Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System are 
doing a very useful work. It is not premature to 
say this, because it is true without reference to the Report 
that they will hereafter make. That they will find a cure 
for the evils into which they are inquiring, is not probable, 
though we believe that it will not be impossible to suggest 
|a palliative. But even if it should prove impossible, the 
|appointment of the Committee would still be justified. 
| Whatever else the Report may do, it will furnish us with a 
| great body of information. We shall know much more 
| about the kind of lives that are led by the lowest class of 
'the London poor than we did before the inquiry began. 
We shall see what are the obstacles that lie in the way of 
any attempt to make these lives tolerable. We shall have 
some notion of the directions in which it is useless to look 
for improvement, and therefore of those in which it is 
| best to go on seeking. 
There is a disposition in some quarters to revive the 
| crusade set on foot some forty years ago by Frederick 
| Maurice and Charles Kingsley. It is natural that when 
| the state of things which shocked the Christian Socialists 
of that day is found to be still existing, only on a larger 
scale, the discovery should awaken the same indignation 
and suggest a resort to the same methods. If, it is argued, 
there were no customers for these cheap goods, it would not 
answer any one’s purpose to make them. The man whois 
really responsible for the sweating system is the man who 
buys a coat, or a table, or a pair of boots, at a sum for which 
| it cannot be produced except by sweating. Consequently, if 
we want to make any real impression on the system, we 
| mustattack the customers. Starvation wages are the natura] 
and necessary accompaniment of low prices. The abstract 
purchaser’s demand for cheapness is never satisfied. His 
custom is always to be had by any tradesman who will 
| offer him the same goods—or goods which look the same 
—at 5 per cent. less than he has been accustomed to pay 
for them. But even the abstract purchaser has a heart 
and a soul, if we could only find them. If we can but 
| convince him that he is the real sweater, that it is he, and 
not another, who grinds the poor, he will surely mend his 
ways. This, at all events, is the point against which the 
attack should be directed, because in striking here, we 
strike at the very root of the evil. 

The first remark that presents itself on this aspect of 
the question is that this very attack has been made already, 
and made without result. Where Maurice and Kingsley 
| failed, who are we that we should expect to succeed? We 
} are not likely to get hold of a more effective weapon 
| than “ Alton Locke.” If ‘Cheap clothes and nasty ” 
| proved a useless war-cry when it was first uttered, it is not 
| likely to be more effectual after it has been addressed to 
| deaf ears for more than a generation. The mistake of 
| “Parson Lot” and his fellow-workers lay in this,—they 
| expected people who, as regards their business lives at all 
events, were not Christians, to be influenced by Christian 
/ motives. No doubt if you could make them Christians, 
| they would behave like Christians to the labourers they, 
| directly or indirectly, employ. But you do not propose to 
| do this; on the contrary, you propose to make them 
| behave like Christians to the labourers they employ, while 
| leaving them what they are in all other respects. You 
(detach a single motive from the group to which it 
| belongs, and expect it to retain when standing alone 
the efficacy which it had when associated with others. 
For well-to-do people to give up the pursuit of cheap- 
| ness, would mean a variety of sacrifices they are not at 
all inclined to make. It would mean, in the first place, 
the abandonment of one of the great interests of life. The 
pursuit of cheapness gives a great many people something 
to do. The pursuit of mere excellence, whether in design 
or workmanship or material, involves the spending of 
money, which is inconvenient, if not wrong ; but to go about 
from shop to shop, and from store to store, in order to: 
spend rather less money, is an employment of itself. 
There are women to whom life without Stores, without the 
attractions of competing shop-counters, without annual 
sales and catalogues of goods to be sold at an enormous: 
sacrifice, would be hardly endurable; and yet to forego 
the search after cheapness would be to lose all these 
things at once. Shopping would then mean nothing 
more than a series of dull visits to the same tradesman, to 
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8, in fact, a species of communal copyhold. 





buy goods of the same quality, at prices varying only with 
the fluctuations of the market for raw materials. 
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So far, we have had in view only the well-to-do pur- 
chaser, the man or woman who could very well afford to pay 
higher prices for what he or she gets, if what he or she 
wants could not be had for less. But by far the majority 
of buyers are in a very different case. To them, cheapness 
is a matter not of choice, but of necessity. The one 
problem they are forced to keep in view is, how to make 
their money go as far as possible. They have so little to 
spend, that the very smallest difference in price comes 
home to them. Even the argument that does sometimes 
weigh with the well-to-do purchaser—the argument from 
wear—has no meaning for them. It is useless to tella 
couple who have £10 to spend on furniture that a table 
which swallows up the whole of that sum at once will be 
cheaper in the end than one which costs 30s. No doubt 
it will; but if all the £10 goes in this way, how are the 
other necessities of the household to be supplied ? What 
are the husband and wife to do for beds, for chairs, for 
chests of drawers, for pots and pans? It may be possible, 
as in the interests of the community it is certainly desirable, 
to raise prices by indirect means ; but it is useless to expect 
the poor buyer to raise them against himself. That would be 
to convert every purchase into an act of heroic charity, to 
break up the price into so much for the cost of the goods, and 
so much for a free gift to the people who make them. If the 
community were once brought to see the beauty of counsels 
of perfection, it might be induced to live in the habitual 
practice of them. But to expect a community which 
knows nothing about them constantly to put them in 
exercise ina single department of life, argues a hopefulness 
of disposition on which reasoning would be thrown away. 

Let us assume, however, that the moral difficulty has 
been got over, and that the millions whose one wish 
hitherto has been to buy in the cheapest market, are now 
only anxious not to defraud the labourer of his hire. It 
will be conceded that this nascent virtue ought to have 
its path made easy, that it ought to be left in no un- 
certainty what to do in order to benefit the work- 
people for whose sake it lays this impost on itself. But 
in practice it will encounter nothing but uncertainty. No 
doubt customers who proclaimed their wish to pay a fair 
price for everything they buy, would find no lack of dear 
goods. The tradesmen who now rival each other at the 
lower end of the scale, would then rival each other at the 
higher end. But what security would the conscientious 
buyer have that the additional money he laid out went 
into the pockets for which it was intended ? The evidence 
taken by this very Committee shows that sweating is not 
an incident only of the lowest class of shops. On the con- 
trary, it breaks out in quite unexpected places, and in busi- 
nesses which have earned social position as well as wealth for 
those who reap the ultimate profits. A smart appearance, 
high pretensions to quality, extensive advertising,—all, in 
short, that is calculated to impress the average purchaser 
with the sense that here at least the best price is paid for 
the best labour, are no proofs at all that the sweating 
system is not in full force. In despair, perhaps, the buyer 
goes off to some Co-operative Store. Here at least profits 
in the ordinary sense of the term are unknown, and 
with profits must have gone the temptation to cut 
down prices. Not at all. The Co-operative Stores 
must live, and in order to live, they must get custom. 
Consequently, there is an active competition even between 
Stores, and the desire to attract new members or to retain 
existing members by low prices, is as real, if not as strong, 
as in the case of individual shopkeepers. The only differ- 
ence is that, if all the members of a Co-operative Society 
were willing to pay high prices themselves, they might 
secure that good wages were paid to every one in their 
employ. As regards shops, however, with which, at all 
events in London, the majority of the poorer classes seem 
likely to go on doing business, this security would be 
wholly wanting. High prices might mean nothing save 
extra profits to the concern or to the middleman. 








LORD ROSEBERY’S BATH. 

HE handsome swimming-bath which Lord Rosebery has 
presented to the Beaumont trustees for the People’s 
Palace at the East End, will add greatly both to the enjoy- 
ment of the people who use the Palace, and, as we should 
hope, to their health and strength. But it will hardly increase, 
we fear, even infinitesimally, that pride in London as a whole 
which it would be the object of great municipal benefactors 


Tica 
to promote if they could only see their way to restoring in 
modern days any of that corporate feeling for the magnificence 
of great cities which was one of the most distinguishing marks 
of ancient history. What is the reason why this feeling is go 
curiously absent from modern beneficence? Everywhere we 
see a growing enthusiasm for the good of the people, 
a growing desire for their education, their amusement, their 
improvement, their spirituality ; and yet nowhere do we see any 
trace of the expectation that it can be effectively promoted by 
increasing the grandeur of the visible works of man in the 
localities where the people labour and live and think and loye, 
The great Roman baths will be famous for hundreds of genera. 
tions after their uses have been all but forgotten in the grandeur 
of their designs. Lord Rosebery’s bath will, we may safely 
prophesy, never be thought of again as a great public work 
after once its use as a swimming-bath has ceased to be present 
to the minds of the people who live in its neighbourhood. Ang 
it is the same even with our churches. The great cathedrals 
built in the ancient times will be visited even as ruins long 
after the most beautiful of our modern churches have been 
pulled down and their materials sold for new buildings. The 
greater number of these modern churches are, indeed, 
intrinsically insignificant, where they are not even ugly, 
Of course, the Little Bethels are, for the most part, pure 
deformities even on our ugly streets; and though a good many 
of the modern churches and chapels are vast improve. 
ments on the hideous structures of fifty years ago, there 
is rarely to be found one which could be regarded with 
admiration and solicitude as a mere building, apart from 
the uses to which it is dedicated. Still more true is this 
of all the buildings we build for unreligious uses. Oddly 
enough, here and there, there is a workhouse which rather 
suggests peace and consolation than the temporary dwelling of 
tramps and the classification of paupers. But for the most 
part, what hideous barracks are the houses in which we stow 
away the helpless and infirm! Here and there is a Board. 
school of which a village might find it possible to be proud, if 
there were but any solicitude felt for its external appearance, 
for the grass and shrubs and creepers which might render it 
beautiful ; but even where the building is shapely in itself— 
and it is so very seldom,—there is sure to be an air of waste 
and neglect about all the surroundings which renders it 
impossible to attach the notion of public pride to anything 
which relates to it. Even the public libraries of our great 
towns, admirable as is very often the organisation of their 
internal arrangements, hardly ever suggest that tenderness of 
the townspeople for their effect on the eye, which we generally 
find in the library of a great private mansion. 


The reason, no doubt, is in part due to the growing magni- 
tude of the masses for whom we have now to provide. How 
is it possible to think of lavishing tenderness on so gigantic a 
world of wealth and squalor as London? Whatever you do in 
London is lost in London, so that it is hardly possible to think 
of beautifying London as an old Roman would have beautified 
Rome. Everything, too, changes so rapidly in a great modern 
capital, that even the old buildings which once rendered the 
old streets quaint and impressive, are compelled to vanish 
before the growing wants of the millions. And though this 
applies only to the larger towns, it is only in the larger towns 
that you can get up, or ever do get up, a keen public 
patriotism of the sort necessary for corporate feeling ; and 
even the kind of local patriotism which does spring up 3s 
apparently compelled to attach itself very much more to the 
uses of things than to their outward graciousness. In the 
small places which are really loveable by situation or associa- 
tion, in such county capitals as Dorchester, or such picturesque 
sea-coast towns as Lyme Regis or St. Ives, you find no publi¢ 
spirit to move,—none, at least, which soars higher than the 
ambition to extract from the squire a few more sites for 
hideous lodging-houses that the little shopkeepers may profit 
thereby. 


Probably, indeed, one of the chief reasons why so little delight 
is felt in the beautification of our public life, is that more and 
more in every generation the imagination and poetical feeling 
of our Northern peoples are centred on that natural beauty of 
the world which almost everything that man does has a tel- 
dency to invade, and less and less on the works of man’s hand. 
Where Athens thought infinitely more of its Acropolis and its 





| Parthenon than of the Ilissus or Cephisus or the Bay of 
| Salamis, and Rome of its Capitol and Forum and Coliseum that 
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g in even of its seven hills or its Tiber, Northern Europe thinks less 
ence and less of that part of man’s life which is passed within the 
arks works of men, and more and more of that part of it which is 
is 80 assed under the open sky. Undoubtedly, one great result of 
@ we the increase of the peoples has been to render the social life of 
Ople, man relatively less attractive to his imagination, because more 
their cramped, and to some extent even more sordid,—at least more 
any beaten into commonplace by the pressure of so many different 
d by and competing needs; while that part of his life on which the 
n the pressure of social wants is, to some extent at least, relaxed, 
love, becomes the region in which his ideal life spends itself. Of 
nerae course, we do not mean to say that as population increases, 
deur men become less and less social. That would be obviously 
afely absurd. But we do mean to say that while they become 
work more and more social in many senses, certainly more and more 
sent yeasonable and self-denying in accommodating themselves to 
And each other’s needs, they also attach less and less of that ideal 
drals e to their social life than was attached to it formerly, when 
long men felt greater in each other’s presence,—more equal to the 
been eat struggle,—than they could feel when they were separated 
The into those smaller groups formed not for great social acts, but 
deed, bythe ties of domestic affection. One great difference between 
ugly, the ancient world and the modern world,—nay, between the 
pure nedieval world and the modern world, is this, that in the 
many ancient world and the medieval world, men felt each other’s 
ia presence, and presence in large numbers, as a great stimulus, 
there a great protection, a great help even to faith; while in the 
with nodern world, they are too apt to feel each other’s presence as 
from a limit to freedom and a bond,—a bond in both senses no 
+ this doubt, the higher sense of a sacred tie, as well as the lower 
)ddly sense of a fetter, but still in the latter sense as well as the 
ather former——rather than as a stimulus and as a new source for 
ing of the influx of power. That, we are sure, is one of the reasons, 
most and one of the most potent reasons, why the life of the imagina- 
stow tion now passes rather into Nature and the life in Nature, 
‘oard. than into society and the life in society. 
ud, if Another reason is certainly this, that the uses of life 
meme multiply much more rapidly than its graces, and when you 
der it lave a million uses to which you must conform outward things, 
elf. — before you can even begin to think of grace, it is natural 
waste ough that the graces of life should go to the wall. What 
prs It Bf does the history of manufacture mean except the history of the 
thing invention of ugly things with so much utility in them,—such 
great oppressively obvious utility,—that they crowd out all that is 
their ff teautiful, almost as matter of right? For one thing that is 
ess of ff bantiful in a modern city, there must necessarily be scores 
erally J that are ugly. You may make a picture beautiful, a lamp 
vautiful, a chair beautiful, even a curtain beautiful; but you 
nagni- ff “nnot by any device in the world make beauty out of raw meat, 
How § (bricks and mortar, or placards and advertising boards, or 
intica J “mnibuses to carry so many inside and so many more outside, 
doin §§ «the odours of paraffin oil, or the refuse of the poorer alleys,— 
think J (indeed, out of any of these unfinished preparations for living, 
utified jad worse still, that squalid litter of life, which necessarily 
nodern  Sitrade themselves wherever there is life in great excess of the 
ed the @ueans of ordering it aright, an excess which grows and grows 
vanish with growing populations. All these things cannot be made 
sh this §Sautiful by any effort, and all these things necessarily obtrude 
‘towns @f temselves more and more on the imagination as man overtakes 
public J) % planet to which he is confined, and becomes more and more 
-; and f§ébeing who has to limit himself by stricter rules, if he is to 
up is § vid trampling on the rights of his brother-men. Duty 
: to the @fows, and it is almost the only beautiful thing which does 
In the §2w, with the exigencies of life; but then, duty is invisible. Of 
ssocia’ Bevisible things which multiply as life grows fuller, a very 
uresque #4lge proportion indeed repel the imagination instead of 
» public Bitisfying it, and drive the ideal part of man off into unsocial 
han the #felds. 
ites for 
y profit {LADY’S PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 
\[ RS. CRAWFORD, a clever woman of letters who 
delight J-'+ resides in Paris, and is correspondent of a leading 
ore and higlish journal, endeavours, in the first number of the new 
| feeling P*gazine, the Universal Review, to give the English public 
eauty of #e notion of what General Boulanger is. It is rather a 
1s a ten- Fer performance, though not a satisfying one. Read 
5 hand. nrriedly, as most people will read it, there seems to be nothing 
, and its Pt, less even than in the sketches of which a dozen or so 
Bay of "ve recently appeared in different journals; but read 
um than Fdiously, with all the pin-pricks carefully noted, there 





emerges a fairly definite and intelligible figure. The lady, we 
should say, though she does not exactly wish to put her opinion 
into an epigram, and sandwiches any depreciatory remark she 
may have to make between sentences of eulogy, holds the 
General to be a kind of brummagem Henri Quatre. At least, 
it is the figure of the first Bourbon which her whole portrait 
suggests, whether she intended it or not. She begins by 
explaining, with commendable frankness, her materials for 
forming a judgment. She had been acquainted with General 
Boulanger for some years, and had received some official kind- 
ness at his hands when she was called upon to write a sketch 
of his personality, and with professional audacity asked the 
General himself to furnish the materials. ‘Talk about yourself, 
General,’ she seems to have said, ‘as if you were a third person,’ 
a naif request, which to most men, and especially to most vain 
men, would have been irresistible. General Boulanger, however, 
though there is vanity in him, he being half-Celt, and of the 
Gascon turn of mind, is, said General Farre of him, rather a cau- 
tious person (avisé),and he jumped out of that trap by promising 
to send his questioner two friends who knew him thoroughly, 
and would tell her everything about him. The friends came, 
and to one of them the General made a remark which is, we 
fancy, an indication of the man on one important point :— 
“ Madame wants to make a wide breach in the wall surrounding 
my private life. Modesty forbids me to help her. But I not only 
authorise but require you to tell her everything, bad, good, and 
indifferent, which you think of a nature to satisfy her curiosity ; 
I have, mind, the fullest trust in her tact. Make on my behalf 
a clean breast ; and if she wants to publish what you tell her, 
she will make herself the choice of what is to be withheld. I 
don’t mind how wide the breach is in the wall. Treat Madame 
en philosophe et en amie. If you are tr’s indiscret, tant mieuw. 
Les dames aiment les indiser‘tions. The more faithfal you are 
in discharging this mission, the better you will please me.” 
Considering that the General was then War Minister, which 
means in France Commander-in-Chief as well as Secretary of 
State; that the friend had been his aide-de-camp, and probably 
looked to him for his advancement; and that the French 
idea of discipline extends to criticism, that sentence suggests 
to us a man who, under a mask of entire bonhomie, covers 
a large measure of craft and self-seeking. He knew quite 
well that under those cireumstances his portrait would not 
be a photograph, much less a caricature. General Farre’s 
judgment of him, also, was exactly in that sense. That 
General knew him well, liked him, and offered him important 
posts, and when he was called feather-headed, cried out,—* 1 
beg your pardon. It’s not feather-headedness, it’s verve; et il 
en a méme don’t see the harm in that. 
Boulanger is a Gascon du Nord; being myself un Gascon 
du Midi, ’m able to understand him. He has a light 
heart but a cool head. and I think him rather knowing 
(avisé) than rash.” That. too, is indirectly the judgment 
passed on him by his aide-de-camp. No man really self-seeking 
ever fails to study character, though no doubt the instinct of 
character is often given to men in whom self-seeking has 
no place, and, says the aide-de-camp, “ General Boulanger’s 
perceptions are intensely acute. There’s no possibility of 
taking him in or of hoodwinking him. At first sight, he 
‘takes stock’ of utter strangers, seeing their strong and weak 
points, summing them up and striking a balance. If the total 
is in their favour, he does not worry about the rest. Human 
nature is human nature, and where does the perfect man exist?” 
His demeanour in the interview with M. Wilson, which, in 
Mrs. Crawford’s opinion. led to his professional ruin, though 
highly creditable to his character, was marked by the same 
note of pawkiness. The General, besides being. for aught we 
know, quite honest in pecuniary matters, was not going to be 
brought under the thumb of the Elysée by engaging in dis- 
reputable jobs, and when asked about a contract by the all- 
powerful Mayor of the Palace. genially but sufficiently snubbed 
his interlocutor :— 

“* How d’ye do, M. Minister *’—‘ Well, thank you. Enchanted 
to see you, dear Deputy. Pray sit down. To what do I owe the 
honour and pleasure of your call ?’—‘A mere trifle, my dear 
Minister. I’m interested in a youngster, the son of a canvassing 
elector of mine, who wants to serve as a twelvemonth’s volunteer, 
but, unfortunately for himself, is not up to the examination 
standard. You see what a vital interest I have in serving him, 
and how greatly I shall be your debtor if you can oblige me. 


Could you get his application for an examination to be delayed, 
granted ?’—‘ Delighted! Favours of this sort are granted constantly. 


énormément. I 





Give me the youth’s name, and all the needful information about 
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him.’—After fumbling, first in one pocket-book stuffed with papers, 
then in another, and finally in a third, the A.-P. Deputy finds he 
has left at home what the Minister wants, but will come back with 
it all to-morrow. He (looking askance) thanks Mr. Minister for 
his kind reception, and takes his leave. As his fingers are on the 
handle of the door, a sudden thought strikes him, and he slaps his 
forehead. ‘ What a forgetful fellow Iam! he cries, retracing his 
steps. ‘There’s another matter on which, my dear Minister, I 
want to have a little chat. It’s (lowering his voice and screwing 
all his resolution into his furtive eyes) on an important matter 
between us both.’—‘ What is it? I’m always yours to command.’ 
—‘A contract for soldiers’ blankets.’—‘O-o0-0-0-0-h! Desolated. 
Don’t you know that’s not in my province ?’—‘ You’re certain ?’— 
* Certain.’—‘ It’s a big—a very big affair.—‘ Tantalising. But no 
help for it.’—‘ Positively sure ?’—‘ Oh, yes, positively. You must 
go to the office of the 5th Direction about the matter. I absolutely 
— aloof from contract business, unless to overhaul when I scent 
a job. 

Under this character, which is essentially one of good- 
natured craft, such as both tradition and history assign to 
Henri Quatre, is a certain efficiency, the efficiency of a good- 
humoured despot who will have his regiment in order and his 
commands obeyed, and is apt, even with his colleagues, to 
state his views rather than discuss them; and above it, in part 
concealing it, is the Gascon of the North, a little boastful, a little 
vain, fond of pleasure, a worshipper of women—‘ not on all occa- 
sions platonically,” smiles Mrs. Crawford—fond of luxury of 
all kinds, beautiful horses particularly, and of show, the latter 
a quality which recommended him to Gambetta, who wanted 
‘to make of Paris a modern Rome. He is quick to perceive 
the evidences of his own popularity, and does not grow 
furious under attack, chiefly, says Mrs. Crawford, because 
he learned to endure contumely at his English school at 
Brighton, where he was derided as “ Froggy,” partly also, we 
would suggest, because self-esteem, when it is genuine, 
often serves a man under obloquy like a cloak in a 
shower. Add that he does not mind being used as an 
instrument by Gambetta, by Bonapartists, by Radicals, 
by anybody, and means none the less to have his own way; 
that he is a good soldier as well as a brave one; and that in 
an explanation which he gives of his relation to the Duc 
d’Aumale he is clearly more anxious to defend himself 
from the charge of ingratitude than from the charge of 
lying, and we have a man very like what we have said, a brum- 
magem Henri Quatre. We say “brummagem,” because, 
if we comprehend Mrs. Crawford, she wishes it to be under- 
stood that General Boulanger is not a great gentleman, which 
Henry IV. was, and because he has as yet shown no sign of 
Henry’s great quality,—a kind of royalty of nature which made 
him avoid oppression and hold all subjects equal in his eyes. 
General Boulanger feels, it is true, for the common soldier; 
but it is not yet certain that his kindness to him was not a 
result of calculation, though we are bound to add, he says 
-himself that his motive was his conviction that good soldiers 
are bred in times of peace. 

Mrs. Crawford’s portrait, though imperfect and even blurred, 
and singularly deficient in intellectual appreciation or depre- 
ciation, does explain a little the French selection of General 
Boulanger as an idol. Henri Quatre is always the popular 
hero in France. To Englishmen he seems a very imperfect 
hero, a sensualist and a despot, a man of little faith and 
no fidelity, who gave up his religion to win a crown, and was 
an many ways the Bourbon family embodied; but he touches 
the French heart, his daring and his successes, his vices and 
his kindliness, his love of show, and his thought for the 
common folk, all alike helping to make him acceptable, while 
his craft is taken as wisdom and his religious indifference as 
extreme good sense. General Boulanger has something of 

Henry in him, especially as to externals, and is taken by his 
fellow-countrymen, we fancy, to have much more. No one is 
ever much disgusted by the conversion of an acquaintance to his 
own creed; and Frenchmen who are sick of the inefficient talkers 
thrown up by the Chamber, and who are sighing for a man to 
believe in who shall not be bourgeois either in qualities or virtues, 


would be only too glad if the hero of the white plume were once. 


more ready to lead the way. Whether General Boulanger can 
win his Ivry, may be doubtful—certainly it is not rendered 

more probable by this sketch—but he has the white plume, 
and if there is any charging to be done, he will be found in 
vont. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “VICTORIA,” NEW CUT. 

Sir,—Of all the healthy signs of real social progress in this 
remarkable age, I know of none more striking, or, I yj] 
add, more thankworthy in a small way, than the contrast of 
the present condition of the big people’s theatre in Southwark 
with that which middle-aged men can remember. Probably 
many of my readers who in the fifties and sixties held it to be 
part of the whole duty of man to attend the University boat. 
race at Putney, or the Oxford and Cambridge match at Lord’s, 
will be able to call up in their memories the “ Vic.” of those 
days. For my own part, I always felt that the big coster. 
monger’s theatre suffered unfairly in reputation—as many 
folk and places before it have done—for the casual notice of 4 
man of genius. “ Give us the Charter,” Charles Kingsley makes 
his tailor-hero exclaim in 1848, “and we'll send workmen jnto 
Parliament who shall find ont whether something better can’t 
be put in the way of the boys and girls in London who live 
by theft and prostitution, than the tender mercies of the 
Victoria.” Ido not pretend to anything more than a casnal 
acquaintance with the “ Vic.” in those days; but my 
memory would not bear out Parson Lot in denouncing 
it as “a licensed pit of darkness.” That description would far 
better designate the Cider Cellars, the Coal Hole, and other 
fashionable resorts on the north side of the Thames, in which 
a working man’s fustian jacket and corduroys were never seen, 
Ishould say that one evening spent at Evans’s in those days, or 
at the mock Court (the judge and jury) presided over by Baron 
Nicholson, as that rotund old cynic was called, would have 
done any youngster far more harm than half-a-dozen at the 
“Vic.” At the one you might sit smoking cigars and drinking 
champagne, if you were fool enough, and hear everything that 
was sacred and decent, slily or openly ridiculed and travestied, 
in the company of M.P.’s, barristers, and others, all well. 
dressed people. At the “Vic.” you could rub shoulders 
with costers and longshoremen, noisy, rowdy, and prone 
to fight on the slightest provocation, while the entertain. 
ment was more than coarse enough, but quite free from the 
subtle poison of a crim.-con. trial presided over by Baron Nichol. 
son. With this saving, however, I am bound to admit thatthe 
old “ Vic.” was not a place which could have been looked on 
without serious misgivings by any one in the remotest degree 
responsible for peace or decency in South London. The influence 
which it exercised, to put it mildly, though undoubtedly power- 
ful, could by no possibility have had any elevating effect on the 
intellect or morals of any human being; but for all that, it was 
always a favourite place of resort, and had a strong hold on the 
dense population who earn a scanty and precarious living in 
the New Cut and the Old Kent Road. How it was that the 
lease of the old “ Vic.,” with seventeen years still to run, came 
into the market some eight years back, I am not aware; but so 
it happened, and it was purchased by a financial Company, 
who, with the best intentions, embarked on the risky experi 
ment of running the “ Royal Victoria Hall,” as it was now 
called, as a coffee-tavern and place of entertainment, against 
the neighbouring music-halls in which drink was sold. In 
eight months the Company lost £2,800, and the Victoria was 
closed, with every chance of drifting back, on the next change 
of ownership, into the old ruts. Happily for South London, a 
better fate was in store for the “ Vic.,” for there were those 
who had eyes to see its value if properly handled, not, indeed, 
as a commercial speculation, but as a power for lifting the 
social life of the neighbourhood on to a higher level. A 
committee was formed, with the late Mr. Samuel Morley as 
chairman, and Miss Cons as honorary secretary and manager, 
a guarantee fund was raised, and the Hall reopened. It has 
been a hard fight ; but with a chairman whose speech in the 
darkest hour rang, “ We don’t mean to let this thing fall to the 
ground,” and a lady of unsurpassed experience and devotion 
amongst the poor, whose whole life was from the first freely 
and loyally given to the work, the field has been won. | 
say deliberately “won,” and if any one doubts my word, let 
him walk over Waterloo Bridge any evening (for the “ Vie.” is 
always open), and look at this thing fairly; let him go into 
the coffee-tavern, the theatre, the big billiard and smoking: 
rooms, the reading and class-rooms at the top, and the 
gymnasium in the basement, and keep his ears and eyes wide 
open all the time,—and then go home and thank God that 
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gach work is going on in the very quarter of our huge city in | had he lived till the freehold came into the market, there would 
which the need is sorest. I say, let him go any evening, but | have been little difficulty in raising the necessary sum, £17,000. 
for choice I would advise a Tuesday, for on Tuesdays the | Of this, £3,500 has already been promised by members of the 
«Penny Science Lectures” are given, which are, of course, | Council, and I cannot believe that the opportunity will be 











this less popular than the variety entertainments and the ballad | allowed to slip, and the deposit-money of £500 already paid 
will concerts which occur whenever the funds allow, or some first- | to be forfeited. It seems that the Charity Commissioners 
t of rate artist, such as Sims Reeves, volunteers to come and sing | have let it be known that the old “ Vic.” will be accepted by them 
ark to the New Cut. To return to the “ Penny Science Lectures,” | as one of the People’s Palaces for South London, if the free- 
bly the wonder is, not that eminent men should be ready to go | hold can only be obtained; and I cannot for a moment doubt 
> be over to Southwark and give them without payment—that note | that this will be done if the facts are only fairly known. The 
oat. of our day has become too common to surprise—but that an | teetotalers ought to do all that remains to be done, in 
rd’s, average of over five hundred, mostly of the gamin age, from | gratitude for the best story in their quiver, which they owe to 
hose the New Cut, should be ready to pay their penny and come, ; the “ Vic.” A short meeting is held, called the “ Temperance 
iter. and listen, and appreciate. Hour,” outside the house on Friday nights, at which working 
any It was on May Day that I visited the old “ Vic.,” almost by | men are the speakers. One of them, a carter, stuck fast at 
of a hance, and without a notion of what I was likely to see or | the bottom of a hill in the suburbs one day. Another man 
akes ‘hear. The lecture was on “ The Foundation-Stones of London,” | who was passing, unhitched his own team and helped him up. 
Into and proved to be a geological, not an archeological one. | On an offer to pay being made, the good Samaritan declared 
an't Mr. H. Kimber, M.P. for the neighbouring division of South | he had been paid beforehand. “ Why, I never saw you before 
live London, was in the chair, and the lecturer was Professor | in my life, did I?” “I’ve seen you, though,” said the other; “I 
the Judd, F.R.S., who, in a clear, terse address, aided by excellent | heard you speak one night outside the ‘ Vic.,’ and I went inand 
sual dissolving views projected by lime-light on the huge drop- | took the pledge——me and my family has been happy ever 
=") scene of the stage, showed the gravel, clay, chalk, and lower | since!”—I am, Sir, &c., T. HUGHES. 
cing strata, with the fossils found in each, with admirable clearness. 
Pn The big theatre was not, of course, full, but there was a large 
ther 


hich audience, quite up to the average of upwards of five hundred, and LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
hic 


any one at all used to such scenes could see how keenly interested 





seen. they were, and how quick to seize the lecturer’s points. Most | LORD MINTO ON SCOTTISH CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
mae of the men were in their working clothes, but clean and [To Tue Epiror or Tug “ Specrator.”’ | 
it brushed up, and no lecturer could have wished for a better | §rr,—In the year 1874, when the “ Church Patronage Abolition 
- the audience. The only thing that age pe back to my mind | Bill (Scotland)” was passing through Parliament, you were 
‘aioe the slightest remembrance of the old “ Vic.” was, that by @ | good enough, if my memory is not deceiving me, to publish in 
| that coster “4 rel centre of the front row of the pit sat a/ the S ‘pectator one or two letters of mine on that question; and 
stied hig brindled ull-terrier of the true fighting type. Strange | you also, I think, expressed on your own account sentiments 
_ to say, he remained looking at the views with perfect | in connection with it very similar to my own. The expediency 
well gravity till the lecturer made his bow, when he jumped quietly | of making a change in the then existing law of patronage was 
nae down at once, and trotted about the pit to find friends, as | not, I think, much disputed; but it was the system which it 
— though he had learned all he could, and wanted to talk it over | was proposed to substitute for the then existing law that 
rtain- with pals, but was not interested in the formal vote-of-thanks | excited, very properly in my opinion, much hostile criticism 
n the business. On the three following Tuesdays, as the bills in- | at the time. 
oe formed me, “The Moon,” “The Circulation of the Blood,” Iam emboldened under these circumstances to enclose to 
as ‘ and “The Backbone of England,” were the subjects, all, again, you a cutting from the notice-paper of the House of Lords, 
ame illustrated by dissolving views. And these lectures are kept | containing the terms of a notice I have given in connection 
legree up on every Tuesday, such speakers as the Dean of West- | with that subject ae . 
ima minster, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Seeley, taking their} « T9 call attention to the composition of the electorate to which 


h tun with the purely scientific men, and drawing as good | the appointment of ministers to vacant parishes in Scotland has 
ont ‘ attendances. been entrusted by Parliament under the authority of the Patronage 
it was Tia weet fed rem fee ene specimen én te quick Abolition Act, 37th and 38th Vict., chap. 82 (1874); and to move 


on the —— ; ? for a Select Committee for the purpose of considering the pro- 
‘no in humour of this New Cut audience. Dr. Carpenter, in one | visions of that Act, and whether some part of the responsibility 

ie of his experiments, dispensed with a prism, explaining to | for these public appointments to a National Establishment might 
at the lis audience that the objects would now appear inverted, and not properly and advantageously be extended to the parochial 


, came they must “put them right way up” in their minds,—“or stand public by means of the heads of families, or committees of the 
buts? Hi on yer ’eds,” came the prompt suggestion from the gallery. i taeeaiiage= , ee 
‘pany Bi Out of these lectures science-classes have grown in the last — “ a _ my qegeee AE he ne a 
sxperi- 1H thee years, encouraged by a committee, selected from the likelihood with indifference by the general public, and by 
‘$ now Bf Council, of some hundred ladies and gentlemen. Of these I cpgecition beth teem Chechen: ame Oe 
gainst BP have no space to speak ; but one fact will indicate the thorough- renagannainle ve eek yee grote iene 
cd. In Bf ness of the work done at them. Dr. Fleming’s report for 1887 maar ae wean. yeakien * 7 - qieetion “ - enlentate 
‘ja Was tlls us that out of forty students who went ra Senienieiiiidtioe to liberalise and nationalise, as it were, an institution the 
chang? @ in the several classes, seven obtained first-class, and eighteen oomngente Gown of which thay sie ah, Qeokemy ses 
don, 2 @ wcond-class certificates. I have only touched on what, after gig amy: a 
» those dl, is an outgrowth, which has developed naturally from the The Established ministers, on the other hand, do not seem 
indeed, sriginal scheme, but was no part of it. This was rational and to accept the opinion—an opinion which is mine, whether right 
ng the hearty and clean amusement. The Council were determined | ©” wrong—that the position of the Church of Scotland is 
el. A i t test whether an answer could not be found to the straight | logically and argumentatively an untenable one as a per- 
rley 23 Bi question of “Poor Potlover” in itil vis ss manency, unless she shows a disposition to widen her pale, and 
anager, 1s Way Chile dicen ail womens Gian condescends to admit that the Scottish public at large—the 
It has To be spotted by me? Theny's tn hike parochial public, at all events—is entitled to the exercise of 


in the J Don’t drink? All serene, if you'll p’int me to summat that’s | some little share, some authorised influence, in the affairs of 
tothe § better than drink.’” this important national institution. The manner of electing 
evotion J To that “summat” the Victoria Hall Council, all honour to | ministers is only one of many points of interest in relation to 
+t freely them, have pointed with quite encouraging success. There is | the Scottish Establishment. The old system of patronage, 
von. 1 § department of the Hall which is not in a healthy condition, | though faulty, had this peculiarity, that it did connect the 
ord, let ind the fact that £1,800 was taken in pennies and twopences | nation at large with the Establishment—inasmuch as the 
Vic.” is tor admissions during 1887, though the Hall was closed in the | Crown and the Universities, and many municipal bodies, 
go into * sa for repairs, may well encourage the Council and their | besides private parties of various creeds, were patrons—inde- 
noking: ‘voted manager to take courage and persevere in their | pendently of sectarianism. That connection, whether it was 
er _ effort to purchase the freehold as a fitting memorial | worth much or little, or nothing at all, was completely severed 
in alll 0 Mr. Samuel Morley. There was no part of his wide work of | by the provisions of the Church Patronage Abolition Act, which 
ae" tat jhilanthropy which that fine old English merchant valued | created an electorate—a body of patrons it may be called—on 
od th Enore than this. He supported it lavishly during his life, and | the purest sectarian principles. No man, however great and 
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however permanent his interest may be in the welfare of the 
people of his parish, can by this Act of Parliament be admitted 
into that select body, unless he is either a communicant in the 
parish church, or goes hat in hand to the kirk session on the 
eve of the election, declaring his desire to be a member of the 
congregation, in which case he qualifies himself to be a voter 
at the forthcoming poll in the capacity of “adherent.” I have 
endeavoured on several occasions to get at the statistics of the 
electorate, but with very partial success. That the number of 
female voters greatly preponderates over the males in most 
parishes, has been shown by Parliamentary returns; but I have 
entirely failed to ascertain what is the proportion of young 
people under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled as voters 
as having received the communion. It must be very large, 
however, and I imagine the number of the girls is greater by 
far than the number of boys. 

I beg to be excused for writing to you on this subject at 
much greater length than was my intention. I may add that 
in the action I propose to take, unless unfavourable circum- 
stances induce me to abstain from it this year, I am influenced 
by no spirit of hostility towards the Scotch Established 
Church, to which I have always been friendly, not only in 
feeling, but substantially also.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Minto, Hawick, N.B., May 16th. MINTO. 





THE CASE OF HANNAH CONNELL, THE 
BOYCOTTED WOMAN OF CLARE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Accept my best thanks for your kind insertion in the 
Spectator of my appeal on behalf of Hannah Connell. Your 
readers will be glad to learn that a sum of £98 has been sub- 
scribed, and that her persecutors are confused, dismayed, 
defeated. A few examples like this would effectually deter the 
League from boycotting poor people. —I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Bonynee, D.D. 





THE REV. OTTO VON RANKE AND THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—I trust that you may be able to find space in your 
columns to insert the contradiction of a calumnious charge 
brought against the Rev. Otto von Ranke, to the effect that 
he had publicly prayed in his church at Potsdam for the 
release of the Emperor Frederick. This charge, originally 
published by a Potsdam paper, and thence copied into the 
Berlin journals, has gone the rounds of the English Press, 
under such headings as “The Emperor’s Death Prayed for,” 
and has given rise to a good many severe strictures on what, 


if it had been true, might well have been styled a “ disgraceful | 


reference.” 

Convinced that Mr. von Ranke had been misrepresented, his 
relatives in this country—of whom I have the honour to be one 
—lost no time in communicating with him, in order to test 
the accuracy of this report, with the result that I have now 


MR. ACWORTH AND THE M.A.B.Y.S. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Owing to absence from home, I have only just seep 
the paragraph, in your issue of May 5th, referring to the 
meeting at London House on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants, in which I am 
described as the Rev. Mr. Acworth. Will you permit me to 
disclaim the epithet, not merely because I have no title to it, 
but also because it looks like an instance of a tendency—g 
tendency with which, however, I am persuaded the Spectator 
does not sympathise—to assume that the only men who can be 
expected to concern themselves with matters of this nature 
are those who are, so to speak, “ professionally engaged in the 
case ”P—I am, Sir, &c., 

New University Club, May 15th. W. M. Acworta. 

[We hardly know whether we owe an apology to Mr, 
Acworth for our error in identifying him with the clergy 
beyond that which we owe to our readers for the inaccuracy; 
but if we do, we heartily tender it, and entirely disclaim for 
ourselves the habit of thought which Mr. Acworth so justly 
denounces.—ED. Spectator. ] 








ART. 


—_@~——_ 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

THE Grosvenor Gallery must still be considered one of the 
foremost picture exhibitions in London, though it has to some 
extent lost its most original characteristics, and no longer ig 
the home of that purely ideal art which finds its foremost 
representative in Mr. Burne-Jones. 

The present is not a good exhibition, and at the risk of 
appearing to meddle with matters beyond the province of a 
reviewer, one word must be said here as to the cruelty, as well 
as the impolicy, of asking young artists to send their pictures 
—and, indeed, inducing them to doso by saying that they shall 
have a good place in the Gallery—and then, when it is too late 





for the pictures to be sent elsewhere, returning them because 
| there was a lack of space. That this might be unavoidable 
| in one or two instances, any one who knows the difficulties of 
| getting together a collection of pictures can well believe; but 
| it is said on every hand, both publicly and privately, and has 
not as yet been denied, that in the present case the managers 
of the Grosvenor have first chosen and then rejected between 
sixty and seventy pictures. The consequent disappointment, 
and in many cases the actual monetary injury inflicted upon 
young artists, is both severe and great. The sale of a work 
of art by a young man is in all cases a very hazardous matter, 
and if his great opportunity for exhibiting, and consequently 
selling, his work is taken away from him, he is injured doubly, 
both in reputation and pocket. 


“Let us to ‘pictures,’ Charmian.” The newest thing in 
| this Gallery is the oldest (in fact, though not to English 
| sightseers), Professor Menzel’s celebrated work of the 
| “ Piazza dell’ Erbe, Verona,”—a crowded market-place, full of 


before me a letter in which he gives an unqualified and indig- | figures, market-stalls, picturesque awnings, splashing foun- 
nant denial to the charge of having used such disloyal or | tains, picturesque architecture, &c. There is no sky, or, at all 


unfeeling expressions in any of the sermons preached since the | 
Mr. von Ranke immediately wrote to | 


late Emperor’s death. 
the Vossische Zeitung under the date of April 30th—the 


very day on which the charge appeared—and as no notice | 


has yet been taken in the English Press of this letter, 
you will perhaps allow me to quote the following passages 
from it:—‘I never uttered the words imputed to me. 
In the sermon preached on the Sunday after the death 
of the Emperor William, I said, referring to the present 
Emperor :—‘ The Royal son returns home to-day as our 
Emperor and King. He certainly remains the object of our 
deepest anxiety and most fervent prayers and intercession. 
But we rejoice in having him back, and ask the Lord that he 
may spare us further evil and preserve the Emperor Frederick 
to us by his infinite mercy.’ In the sermon I preached on the 
Emperor William on March 22nd,I said:—‘ God bless and 
sustain our gracious Emperor and King Frederick III. What 
seems impossible to man is always possible to God. May the 
Lord let him recover and be a blessing to his nation.’”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


May 16th. CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


events, none worth speaking of; and the first impression of 
the picture is that everything therein is very black. So it is; 
but the blackness is cleverly managed, and though this repre- 
sentation of outdoor Italy looks like a dark patch even ona dull 
London wall, and would drive a modern Frenchman mad from 
its lack of la lumivre, yet there are many fine qualities in the 
work, which has, above all, a solid, rough-hewn strength and 
capability which reduces into powder the inanities of most 
| modern work. This painter can painta bit, too; and has learnt 
| his business in a big school. As for the drawing, imagine one 
of Michael Angelo’s children who had been brought up under 
Gustave Doré, and you might get this prolific, vigorous, and 
most powerful character of design,—almost wanton in the 
exercise of its strength; chiefly capable of portraying 
character and action; at once scientific and rugged, careful 
and disordered, reticent and extravagant, and above all, 
teeming with life, with movement, with intellectual as well as 
physical power. There are many beautiful things, we say 
again, in this work, though it is on the scientific and intellee- 
tual, rather than the emotional side of Art; moreover, its art 
is genuine as a Teniers, and natural as a Franz Hals. 
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After this picture, the one which should attract most 
attention is Mr. John Reid’s “Smugglers,” which exem- 
plifies fully the change which his art has undergone during 
the last two or three years. Mr. Reid, artistically speaking, 
has become a cross between John Phillip and Sir David 
Wilkie, and has mixed this compound witha good deal of 
native extravagance and nineteenth-century incomplete- 
ness. ‘This picture is full of brilliant qualities, muddled, 
obscured, and thrown away by impatience, affectation, and 
lack of study. The colour in many portions—indeed, as 
a whole—is simply splendid; but there are discordant 
patches of light and unnecessary blots of shadow, which jar 
like false notes in music. Look, for instance, at the white 


hair of the principal figure, standing out against a lurid | 


obscurity of warm colour effectively enough, but “falser 
than the bank of fancy,’ as Lord Tennyson’s parodist 
once wrote. The picture is called “Smugglers,” and repre- 
gents a scene in an old fishing-town after the smugglers’ 
capture. The real criticism to make on the picture—the 
genuine, though cruel word to say about it—is that, with all 
its merits, the composition produces a distinctly comic 
effect. The actors in the little drama are transpontine, their 

expressions melodramatic, their dress picturesque but im- 
probable, their juxtaposition effective but inexplicable. The 
old smuggler (one of the virtuous kind), with manacled 
hands, and placid, benevolent expression; the Revenue officer, 
with drawn sword, no neck, and eyes glaring horribly ; the 
beautiful young woman, who sits, in a sort of rustic  ball- 
dress, in front of her shop.—all these people are comic, 
jumbled up together without rhyme or reason. Let us, 
however, do full justice to Mr. Reid’s power. He has shot 
his characters together as a dustman might shoot the 
contents of his cart. but he impresses us witb their reality, 
with their life,—they are comic, but they are alive. Look, 
for instance, at another of the important works here, wherein 
the actors are not comic and are not alive,—a picture, by-the- 
way, which marks a distinct advance in the artist’s manner, 
and which, though belonging to a picture-maker’s style of art, 
is pleasant to look upon as a mass of bright, pure colour,— 
looks clean and wholesome, and is intellectually perhaps a 
little twaddly. These young people whom Mr. Jacomb Hood 
has taken to embody “The Triumph of Spring,” are strolling 
in procession down a pleasant meadow, in which the bright 
grass, overhung by flowering apple-trees, seems made for 
their pretty faces and smooth limbs. Like Nature it is not, 
nor does it pretend to be, and somehow it is not quite like Art ; 
but the picture is careful, refined, and unobjectionable, the 
classical age treated from the point of view of a delicate- 
minded governess, evidencing much careful work, and well 
thought out in its composition and its scheme of bright colour. 

The strongest piece of colour in the Exhibition is Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s portrait of Miss Mabel Galloway, in which the girl’s 
red dress, the chrysanthemums, the Turkey carpet, the gilt 
leather of the wall in the background, make up a scheme of 
colour such as perhaps no English artist except Mr. Gregory 
would dare to attempt. The girl’s cheeks are perhaps brighter 
than anything in the picture; Mr. Gregory presumably chose 
her surroundings for that reason. Yet, though the picture is 
extraordinarily dexterous, though, for instance, the painting of 
the hair is simply splendid, the work is not as a whole com- 
pletely satisfactory. Without being actually vulgar, it lacks 
tinement, and though it is not commonplace, still less is the 
composition poetical or suggestive ; above all, everything in the 
wrk looks new, the table, the chrysanthemums, the embossed 
lather, the peacock-feathers, the carpet, Miss Galloway’s 
tress, and Miss Galloway herself. There is a trail as of 
Shoolbred or Whiteley over the whole picture. Notice as a 
‘ntrast to this the little landscape by Mr. Aumonier of an 
English village scene, which seems to take us pleasantly far 
iway from Mr. Gregory’s decorative portrait. 

There is a picture by Mr. Keeley Halswelle here which 
lus a peculiar attraction from being the one which was, we 
tow understand, rejected by the Royal Academy. It is 
thiefly noticeable as being a better piece of colour than usual 
With this artist. The subject is a river enclosed between 
‘October woodlands.” 

Mr. Alfred East’s “The Ebb-Tide of Day” is probably 








ihe most poetical landscape in the Exhibition, but it is not a 
Mrticularly good example of the artist, and has rather a cheap 
fect of distant hills and sunset sky. Mr. Fairfax Murray 






sends one of the largest, and in its way one of the best pic- 
tures here, two life-size figures standing against a background 
of landscape, and clothed in very full-coloured draperies ; but 
this artist’s manner is simply an echo of the great period of 
Italian painting, and lacks the personal qualities of the artist 
almost as completely as it evidences his acquaintance with the 
work of the older schools. Specially unpleasant to the present 
writer is the colour of the flesh in this picture, which has a 
| sort of strawberry-ice tint, and a texture akin to nothing in 
human nature. Still, there is no doubt that, with all his 
defects, Mr. Murray is a colourist, and it is rather amusing to 
see to what a drab uniformity of hue this composition of his 
| reduces all the surrounding pictures. 

The last work which we shall mention in the present notice 
| will be Mr. George Clausen’s “Ploughboy,” a remarkably 
| finished study of a very pink rustic model, very powerfully 
| painted in the manner of the late M. Bastien Lepage. It is 
| lifelike, but like life which is profoundly uninteresting, or, in 
other words, not like life at all. Still, for a realisation of 
| the absolutely superficial characteristics of a model, Mr. 
| Clausen’s study—we cannot call it a picture—is the most 
successful thing in the Gallery. 











BOOKS. 
— 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S CORRESPONDENCE* 
INTERESTING as was the autobiography of the author of 
Philip van Artevelde, this selection from his correspondence is 
even more interesting. It affords not, indeed, a complete por- 
| trayal of the man, but one which is not only photographically 
accurate as far as it goes, but true in the higher sense of being 
full of life. As Sir Henry Taylor says in one of the most 
charming of these letters, it is not only a man’s own letters 
which embody his biography : 


“The letters written to a man will often tell us as much of him 
as the letters written by him; and what is often miscalled a man’s 
‘ correspondence’ should be what it professes to be, and not what 
it generally is, only his letters. ..... Even if those the man 


| has written be better worth reading than any he has received 
| . . . - . 
acti cals still they will be read with more pleasure occurring 


amongst others than in a simple sequence.” 

The editor has wisely acted upon this obiter dictum of his 
subject, and shown us the life of Sir Henry Taylor not merely 
in its personal substance as revealed by his letters, but by its 
context, so to speak, as contained in a sufficient selection from 
those written to him by the famous men, dead and living, 
with whom he was on more or less intimate terms. The result 
is a volume which will take a permanent place among the 
classics of English epistolary literature. The practice of 
writing long letters may have disappeared with the advent of 
the penny post; but that the art of letter-writing has been by 
no means lost, the present volume amply proves :— 

“Tam no believer,” writes Sir Henry Taylor in the letter just 
quoted, “in the doctrine that the best letters are those which are 
written with a careless ease. I prefer them written with a skilful 
ease, thoughtfully, though genially, in the language of life no 
doubt, and not in the language of literature, but in such a lan- 
guage of life as a man uses when he speaks his best—in his wisest, 
or brightest, or gayest, or wildest, or most passionate moods.” 

Just such letters are those now before us, not one of which 
has not a value of its own, apart from the light thrown upon 
the intellectual life of their writer, in the kindly, acute, 
sympathetic, and informed observations they present upon the 
men and manners, upon the opinions and controversies, of the 
last sixty years. For the first of the series was written in 
1823, the last in 1885. In the above sentence, we refer, of 
course, to Sir Henry Taylor’s own letters; but it is only 
necessary to name a few of the writers of the letters 
addressed to him, to show the importance and interest, not by 
any means merely biographical, of the contextual portion of 
the correspondence,—Wordsworth, Southey, James Stephen, 
Miss Fenwick, Spedding, Earl Grey, Mr. Gladstone, Aubrey 
de Vere, Swinburne, Macaulay, Sir F. Elliot. 

Sir Henry Taylor was no politician. “On most political 
questions,” he writes to Lady Agatha Russell in 1878, “I have 
been all my life a man of no opinions.” He meant, probably, 
on most party questions. And notwithstanding his strenuous 
labour and eminent service in the Colonial Office, it is not asa 
public servant that he principally claims our admiration. A 





* Correspondence of Henry Taylor. Edited by Edward Dowden, London: 





Longmans. 1888. 
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certain want of breadth, and even of generosity, is apparent in 
his treatment of some great questions, partly of an administra- 
tive, partly of a political character. On the Jamaica rebellion 
he can write :— 

“ What I have always wished that Eyre had done was to execute 
Gordon, lawfully or unlawfully {the italics are ours], and then to 
let off all the negroes remaining to be tried, except the ringleaders.” 
Again, in the letter we have just quoted from, he combats the 
view taken by the Spectator at the time, that the value of 
human life is identical in all races, civilised or barbarous. 
Surely this is a self-evident axiom which in political practice 
could not, with ultimate advantage to the race, be disregarded. 
In a letter to Earl Grey (1866) on the Irish Question, he 
refuses to recognise the Irish people “in all respects as our 
equals,”—that is, the equals of Englishmen, to whom he thinks 
the Irish are “in some of the most essential qualities which 
lend themselves to good government, an inferior race.” But 
it isa mere assumption to say that the Irish are an inferior 
race ; all that can be safely asserted is that their traditions are 
inferior to our own, and this inferiority is explicable, at all 
events in major part, by the geography and history of the 
island. And, finally, in the very last of these letters, dated 
1885, he views Colonies as being rather friendly allies than 
part and parcel of an Empire. We believe this to be a totally 
inadequate and superficial conception of the matter. No one 
who has resided in a British Colony can have failed to note 
the strength of the Imperial sentiment,—not wholly or even 
mainly as a political one, but asa racial and social feeling, with 
the roots struck deep in a common history, and of infinitely 
greater real strength than any based upon a mere political 
bond could be. 

Perhaps the principal interest of these letters lies in the 
views they give of the remarkable men whom Sir Henry 
Taylor met in the course of his career, and with many of 
whom he was on terms of valued intimacy. With men of 
science and industry he seems to have had no conversation. 
Of Art his appreciation does not appear to have been great; 
the beauties of Nature made no impression on him; he was 
not, like Southey, a lover of books. “His (Southey’s) con- 
versation,” he writes, “is so peculiarly impersonal, and my 
interests lie so much in personality, and my knowledge of 
books and interest in them is so much less again than his in 
persons.” He was, indeed, as his dramas sufficiently show, a 
student of man,—or rather, of men in the flesh, of individual 
men who interested him by reason of their position in the 
world of letters or in the world of politics. He disliked the 
utilitarians, but admired John Mill, whom he heard, at the 
age of nineteen, take part in a debate, “an animated, deter- 
mined-looking youth...... the apostle of the Benthamites,” 
who “draw their conclusions from their narrow premises with 
logical dryness and precision.” In 1873, writing of Mill’s 
autobiography, he calls it— 

“A true and painful picture. The intention was that he was 
to walk in his way in the world a disembodied intellect, and what 
happened was that, when he had gone a certain distance, a passion 
sprang out of the bush like a hundred Ashantees, and he was 
carried away captive. I am told that those who know the lady 
found nothing in her to justify the extravagant terms in which he 
speaks of her. They say that he mistook the echo of his own mind 
for a voice of inspiration from hers.” 

He shared Wordsworth’s dislike for Byron, but whether on 
independent grounds is not stated. It needed, probably, a 
broader mind than Taylor’s to forgive the poet of Childe 
Harold his petty egotism and senseless vanity, so different from 
Wordsworth’s simple recognition of his own genius and noble 
pride in his work. Of Wordsworth a good deal is said in this 
volume, especially in the letters of Miss Fenwick, who was 
Sir Henry Taylor’s cousin, which are among the most in- 
teresting items of the contextual portion of this correspondence. 
We cannot refrain, despite the limitations of space, from 
one or two quotations. An anecdote related in an early 
letter may first be cited. Some visitors were being shown 
over Rydal Mount, and the servant, on entering the parlour 
where the poet’s books were kept, said,—‘“ This is his library, 
but his stwdy is out of doors.” The italics are Miss Fenwick’s, 
and are expressive of the character of his genius. “In the 
midst of his strongest emotions,” she writes, “ his attention may 
be attracted ...... or his imagination excited by some of those 
external objects which have such influence upon him; and his 
feelings subside like the feelings of a child, and he will go out 
and compose some beautiful sonnet.” The infirmity of will, 
which Dean Church has so well illustrated, is referred to by 








Miss Fenwick, who also notices the singular faith in himself 
which carried him through so much adverse criticism, as it diq 
Dante through the pain of hopeless exile. 

“Nothing,” she writes in one of the most charming of hey 

letters, “appears more remarkable to me in him than the constant 
and firm persuasion of his own greatness, which maintained itself 
through neglect and ridicule and contempt, and when in devoting 
himself to that culture which he conceived best adapted to it, he 
encountered a life of poverty and obscurity, and must have jn- 
curred the censure of his friends, as leading a lite of idlenesg 
originating in self-conceit and vanity.” 
Though an admirer of Wordsworth, a poet of Nature though 
a philosophic poet also, Sir Henry Taylor saw no merit jp 
Burns,—about whom, nevertheless, he had often wished to 
change his mind, but his mind would not be changed. “ Foy 
one reason or another,” is the harsh and almost absurd criticigy 
of the great Scottish poet, “99 per cent. of what he wrote was 
worthless, and I think that nothing he wrote was of such 
excellence as to found a poet’s fame.” Of Carlyle, Sir Henry 
Taylor wrote in 1845 :— 

“He is constantly complaining of this man and that for not 
being able to take any clear and coherent view of the nature of 
things, and I cannot help thinking that he is himself vexed and 
harassed by the same inability, so as to have acquired a sort of 
personal dislike to the minds which give him a reflection of the 
dark side of hisown...... He is full of renunciations, denuncia- 
tions, disavowals, and contempt of everything that is current in 
the opinions and proceedings of mankind; but it is difficult to 
understand what he would wish to substitute.” 

The criticism is most just and penetrating. Carlyle was, ip 
fact, an “inarticulate” prophet, despite his literary power, 
and made furious by his inarticulateness. In 1848, Sir 
Henry Taylor met Cobden at dinner, and mentions him ina 
letter to his father as “rather a small man to make a great 
noise.” Many great events, however—the revolutions of 183) 
and 1848, the Coup d’Etat, what may be termed the evolution 
of railways and steam navigation, and the Indian Mutiny— 
hardly seem to have attracted his notice, and some great men 
may well have shared their fate. Like most of us, Sir Henry 
Taylor was an ardent admirer of Mr. Gladstone, to whom he 
addressed an ode in 1874, which contains some sound advice, 
On one occasion he objected to a phrase that had been used 
by Mr. Gladstone in reference to the Bulgarian atrocities,—“It 
is monstrous to place on the same footing the cruelties of 
the oppressed and the cruelties of the oppressor,’ —suggesting 
that retaliation was in no case justifiable, and that the cruelties 
of revenge were as hateful and detestable as those of oppres- 
sion, to which Mr. Gladstone answered that he thought the 
objection just, and subscribed to every word of the suggestion 

Here we must stop. There are letters to and from Aubrey 
de Vere, James Stephen, and Spedding of the deepest 
interest—finished essays, indeed, some of them are—whieb 
tempt to quotation; but quotation would do them injustice. 
Sir Henry Taylor clearly reveals himself and is revealed 1 
this portion of his correspondence; his beliefs and unbeliefs— 
and he had, perhaps, more of the latter than the former—ar 
set forth with equal honesty and conviction, and in a better 
and stronger light by the presentment of a portion of tle 
other side in the epistolary dialogue. But we must refer 
the reader to the volume itself, which he will hardly lay down 
until he has read it from.cover to cover. It is unnecessaly 
to say a word about the manner in which Professor Dowdea 
has executed his task; the fact that the task has been executed 
by him is sufficient for all who care to know what was the cas 
of mind, what the form and substance of the opinions, of on 
of the most remarkable men of the century. 





MR. WELLDON’S HARROW SERMONS.* 


Tu1s volume as a whole is even more impressive than aj 
single sermon in it. It gives an impression of a manly, simple. 
healthy piety, at once fresh and thoughtful, wholly devoid 
mannerisms, of self-consciousness, of “edification” in aly 
sense in which that word has an undesirable meaning. 
course, if a sermon be unedifying, it is a bad sermon. But! 
is quite possible for a sermon to aim too exclusively * 
edifying, and especially so, perhaps, when it is a sermo 
preached to boys. Mr. Welldon avoids this danger yy 
always showing that he is aiming not so much at movil} 
the feelings of the boys to whom he is preaching, as ® 
helping them to understand their own feclings, and ' 





* The Future and the Past: Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys. By the Re 
J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow School. First series, 1895 
1886. London: Rivingtons. 
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ee 
discriminate for themselves between those which they would 
wish to strengthen, and those which they would wish to 
discipline or even to suppress. There is not a sermon in the 
yolume which seems to aim at any great effect, which seems 
to be in any sense dramatic or over-eloquent. The sermons are 
just the grave, natural, serious thoughts of a man who knows 
himself, who remembers his own experience at school, who is 
anxious above everything to help those to whom he preaches, 
so anxious that it is quite impossible for him to attitudinise 
over his work, and whose simplicity, therefore, is at least as 
striking as his anxiety. There is no overdoing of the head- 
master’s part, and no evasion of it. Everything that is said 
seems appropriate to his position, but utterly unstudied, and 
all the more effective for being so unstudied,—as when, in the 
concluding sermon on the best mode of spending the holidays, 


Mr. Welldon warns the boys against giving needless trouble | 


at home and forgetting the chivalry which the relations of 
home life ought to inspire, but which, too often, through the 
familiarity of boys with their homes, they fail to inspire. There 
is a wisdom and simplicity about that little piece of advice 
which makes the subsequent advice to the boys to let the 


holidays contribute to their mental and spiritual growth, twice | 
as impressive and effectual as it would have been had not the | 


introduction of the sermon shown how well Mr. Welldon 
understood the thoughtlessness and selfishness with which 
lads home for the holidays are apt to assume the position of 
heroes, and to take for granted that everybody should spend 
themselves in their service. , 

Mr. Welldon always shows that he understands the nature 
of boys, both on their good and on their bad side, and yet he 
never under-estimates them. On the contrary, he always gives 
the impression,—we believe the true impression—that boys 
honour true nobility even more than they despise pretence: 
he always speaks about boys with a real knowledge of what 
most of them are and of what most of them are not, and never 
affects to believe the ideal of boys’ nature higher than it really 
is, though he does all in his power to make it so. His clear 
knowledge of what boys are, weights his words when he 
tries to make them what they ought to be. Thus, in the 
admirable sermon on “ The Bearing of the Cross,” Mr. Welldon 
appeals to the knowledge and experience of the school to show 


that nothing which is really worth doing can be done easily or | 
without going through a long preparatory discipline, and he | 


pushes the question home why boys should expect it to be easy 
tolead a really religious life, of all things in the world, when 
they know it to be difficult, and very difficult, to acquire the 
highest skill in any one branch of ordinary athletic sport :-— 


“Probably the experience of most of us who have sought to be 
religious has sometimes, and even for a long time, been a dis- 
appointment. We have not found God so near to us as we had 
thought to find Him. We have prayed, and there has come no 
answer to our prayer. We have made resolutions of living higher 
lives, and have seen ourselves drifting back into old sins. 
we come into this Chapel we do not catch, as we hoped we should, 
the spirit of the Liturgy. We do not feel, if I may use the words 
of a holy man of modern times, that ‘if a whole assembly were 
addressing God in the spirit of it as well as in the words, there 
would be nothing to compare with such a spectacle upon the face 
of the earth; it would approximate more to heaven than anything 
of the kind that was ever yet seen in this world;’ we find our 
thoughts wandering perhaps to our work or our recreation, if not 
to baser subjects ; we do not make the responses, we do not sing 


the hymns, we think of anything rather than of God Who is in | 
Hence there comes, as I say, a sense of dis- | 


the midst of us. 
appointment; we thought religion would be a delight to us, and 
it turns out a burden, and we are tempted to give it up altogether. 
But I think that, if at such a time we could go to any wise 
counsellor, who was deeply versed in the problems of the spiritual 


When | 


life, he would tell us that our experience is only natural, that | 


nobody can be instantaneously a Christian, that we must grow in 


grace, as we grow in body, gradually, or, in a word, that, if we | 


would appreciate Christ’s religion, we must make up our minds to 
take great pains about it. ‘If any man,’ He said in the text, 
‘will come after Me (or is willing to come after Me), let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” But then 
this law which Christ lays down about religion is just the law 
which exists everywhere in the world. It is the law of taking 
trouble for a great end. Whatever the subject be in which you 
wish to excel, you must win your excellence by effort. The things 
which you are able to do without exertion are things which it is 
hardly worth while to do at all. It is the things which cost you 
pains that do you honour. Suppose, for example, you want to 
succeed in cricket or football: you do not believe in boys being 
born into the Eleven, you know what an amount of practice and 
discipline they must go through, and if they refuse to go through 
it, you know only too well that they will never be really first-rate 
players. St. Paul himself, in one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
takes the training for the Isthmian Games as a model of the energy 





| which the Christian needs if he is to make his way to the City of 
God. So, too, the boy who sets his heart upon the prizes which 
are the rewards of schoolboy industry and learning will not win 
them, and would not value them if he could win them, without 
doing more work than other boys who do not compete for them; he 
must rise earlier, or sit in his room when they are at play, or spend 
his money upon books instead of trifles. If, then, this be so—and 
I think you know it to be so—why should you hope to succeed 
more easily in religion? Why assume, as so many lightly assume 
to-day, that the highest of human benedictions can be won by the 
least severe of human efforts? Why suppose—it is indeed a fatal 
error—that in spiritual things one person’s opinion is, or can be, 
as good as another’s? You do not say the same of art or science 
or philosophy. You believe there is a preparatory discipline, 
without which nobody is fit to be a judge of them. But Christ 
taught the need of a like discipline in religion; He would not hear 
of religious truth or blessing being given to those who had never 
sought to deserve it by working hard for it; and when He was 
asked what was the nature of the discipline indispensable to a 
right religious judgment, he said, in the striking words of the 
text, ‘Take up the cross.’ ” 

That is precisely the kind of lesson which would go home to a 
manly boy’s heart, and never be forgotten. Equally impres- 
| sive, because equally manly and courageous in tone, is the 
; sermon on “The Blessing of Failure.” Mr. Welldon does not 
ask his hearers to make light of failure. He says to them 
frankly that if they attempt what is honourable in itself, 
| they ought to wish to succeed, and ought to feel very much 
| pained by failing. “I should like you if ever you chance to 
| fail of your wishes, and especially if your wishes are such as 
honour your heart and head, to say not, ‘We do not mind 
being beaten,’ but rather this, ‘We have done our best to 
avoid being beaten; we have failed, and we mind it very 
much.’” Again :—‘It is pretty certain that if you fail, the 
fault lies not in your circumstances, but in yourself.” (By-the- 
way, it need not be a fault at all; Mr. Welldon probably 
meant not that the fuult lay there, but simply that the cause 
lay there, whether it were a fault or not.) ‘ And whether it is 
in intellectual things or in athletic that the failure comes, and 
whether it comes to you as an individual, or as a member of a 
select body which represents the School. you had better not 
try to extenuate or excuse it; you had better take it as a 
moral lesson, and make the best of it; you had better say, 
‘I have been fairly beaten, and the winner deserved to win.’” 
That is so straightforward, so sound a lesson on the duty of 
looking the truth in the face, that counsel of this kind 
is the very best introduction Mr. Welldon could have given to 
: the nobler lesson of the sermon, which could hardly be more 
worthily rendered than in the following passages :— 





“ First, then, let me say—for this is the great lesson of failure 
—It is God’s will. What a world of meaning there is in those few 
words! If you belicve in Him, if you believe that He has made 
you, and that He loves you and desires your good, why should you 
be so impatient and impetuous? Why should you think that 
things would be better, for you or for others, if they could be shaped 
according to your poor human will, instead of being as He, your 
Father, wills them to be? Suppose you are not so clever as other 
boys—well, He made yeu so. Suppose you work a long time at 
| your lessons, and can hardly learn them—does not He see you 
working 2 Why should you complain of Him, as though He were 
unjust to you? Shall you receive good at His hands, and not 
receive what seems to you evil? Suppose you have some drawback 
or impediment which prevents your shining in the world of boys, 
and, it may be, even throws a gloom on your daily life—will you 
not take it wisely and reverently, as Walter Scott took his lame- 
ness, and not as Byron took his? God does not ask of you more 
than you can fairly give Him. He does not blame you for not 
having the gifts He denies. The man who had one talent in the 
parable was not punished for having only one talent, but for not 
making a good use of the talent he had. No doubt in using your 
own poor talent you will be disappointed; but what matters it ? 
you shall have done your duty, and the issue of your duty rests 
with God. ..... 3ut the lesson of Christ’s life is even a higher 
one than this. For the problem of eternity was this: How shall 
humanity be redeemed from its sin? where shall the spell be found 
to waken in human hearts the passionate motives which are the 
sources of all good? And the answer is: Not in majesty or might, 
but in the life of One Who was born in weakness, and had no home ; 
Who was the Friend of the poor, as He Himself was poor; Who 
went about doing good and got no thanks for it; Who won the 
hatred of the rich and strong and powerful; Whose friends 
deserted Him; Who was tried and persecuted, and Who at last 
was hung upon the bitter Cross. No doubt, if ever there was a 
life which seemed a failure in the eyes of the contemporary world, 
which seemed to have been spent for nothing, except to show the 
impotence of goodness against the serried ranks of human sin and 
crime, it was the Divine Life which shed itself on Calvary. ‘He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.’ All His love and all His 
power seemed to be vain; for there He hung, with a malefactor on 
either side, and these reviling Him. And the people cried, ‘Save 
Thyself ; come down from the Cross. What is the good of all Thy 
ministry, if it leave Thee there to suffer and to die?’ They did 
not see—O blinded human hearts !—that, if He had saved Himself, 
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certain want of breadth, and even of generosity, is apparent in 
his treatment of some great questions, partly of an administra- 
tive, partly of a political character. On the Jamaica rebellion 
he can write :— 

“What I have always wished that Eyre had done was to execute 
Gordon, lawfully or unlawfully [the italics are ours], and then to 
let off all the negroes remaining to be tried, except the ringleaders.” 
Again, in the letter we have just quoted from, he combats the 
view taken by the Spectator at the time, that the value of 
human life is identical in all races, civilised or barbarous. 
Surely this is a self-evident axiom which in political practice 
could not, with ultimate advantage to the race, be disregarded. 
In a letter to Earl Grey (1866) on the Irish Question, he 
refuses to recognise the Irish people “in all respects as our 
equals,”—that is, the equals of Englishmen, to whom he thinks 
the Irish are “in some of the most essential qualities which 
lend themselves to good government, an inferior race.” But 
it isa mere assumption to say that the Irish are an inferior 
race ; all that can be safely asserted is that their traditions are 
inferior to our own, and this inferiority is explicable, at all 
events in major part, by the geography and history of the 
island. And, finally, in the very last of these letters, dated 
1885, he views Colonies as being rather friendly allies than 
part and parcel of an Empire. We believe this to be a totally 
inadequate and superficial conception of the matter. No one 
who has resided in a British Colony can have failed to note 
the strength of the Imperial sentiment,—not wholly or even 
mainly as a political one, but asa racial and ‘social feeling, with 
the roots struck deep in a common history, and of infinitely 
greater real strength than any based upon a mere political 
bond could be. 

Perhaps the principal interest of these letters lies in the 
views they give of the remarkable men whom Sir Henry 
Taylor met in the course of his career, and with many of 
whom he was on terms of valued intimacy. With men of 
science and industry he seems to have had no conversation. 
Of Art his appreciation does not appear to have been great; 
the beauties of Nature made no impression on him; he was 
not, like Southey, a lover of books. “His (Southey’s) con- 
versation,” he writes, “is so peculiarly impersonal, and my 
interests lie so much in personality, and my knowledge of 
books and interest in them is so much less again than his in 
persons.’ He was, indeed, as his dramas sufficiently show, a 
student of man,—or rather, of men in the flesh, of individual 
men who interested him by reason of their position in the 
world of letters or in the world of politics. He disliked the 
utilitarians, but admired John Mill, whom he heard, at the 
age of nineteen, take part in a debate, “an animated, deter- 
mined-looking youth...... the apostle of the Benthamites,” 
who “draw their conclusions from their narrow premises with 
logical dryness and precision.” In 1873, writing of Mill’s 
autobiography, he calls it— 

“A true and painful picture. The intention was that he was 
to walk in his way in the world a disembodied intellect, and what 
happened was that, when he had gone a certain distance, a passion 
sprang out of the bush like a hundred Ashantees, and he was 
carried away captive. I am told that those who know the lady 
found nothing in her to justify the extravagant terms in which he 
speaks of her. They say that he mistook the echo of his own mind 
for a voice of inspiration from hers.” 

He shared Wordsworth’s dislike for Byron, but whether on 
independent grounds is not stated. It needed, probably, a 
broader mind than Taylor’s to forgive the poet of Childe 
Harold his petty egotism and senseless vanity, so different from 
Wordsworth’s simple recognition of his own genius and noble 
pride in his work. Of Wordsworth a good deal is said in this 
volume, especially in the letters of Miss Fenwick, who was 
Sir Henry Taylor’s cousin, which are among the most in- 
teresting items of the contextual portion of this correspondence. 
We cannot refrain, despite the limitations of space, from 
one or two quotations. An anecdote related in an early 
letter may first be cited. Some visitors were being shown 
over Rydal Mount, and the servant, on entering the parlour 
where the poet’s books were kept, said,—“ This is his library, 
but his study is out of doors.” The italics are Miss Fenwick’s, 
and are expressive of the character of his genius. “In the 
midst of his strongest emotions,” she writes, “ his attention may 
be attracted...... or his imagination excited by some of those 
external objects which have such influence upon him; and his 
feelings subside like the feelings of a child, and he will go out 
and compose some beautiful sonnet.” The infirmity of will, 
which Dean Church has so well illustrated, is referred to by 








Miss Fenwick, who also notices the singular faith in himself 
which carried him through so much adverse criticism, as it did 
Dante through the pain of hopeless exile. 

“Nothing,” she writes in one of the most charming of her 

letters, “appears more remarkable to me in him than the constant 
and firm persuasion of his own greatness, which maintained itself 
through neglect and ridicule and contempt, and when in devoting 
himself to that culture which he conceived best adapted to it, he 
encountered a life of poverty and obscurity, and must have in- 
curred the censure of his friends, as leading a life of idleness 
originating in self-conceit and vanity.” 
Though an admirer of Wordsworth, a poet of Nature though 
a philosophic poet also, Sir Henry Taylor saw no merit in 
Burns,—about whom, nevertheless, he had often wished to 
change his mind, but his mind would not be changed. “ Foy 
one reason or another,” is the harsh and almost absurd criticism 
of the great Scottish poet, ‘99 per cent. of what he wrote was 
worthless, and I think that nothing he wrote was of such 
excellence as to found a poet’s fame.” Of Carlyle, Sir Henry 
Taylor wrote in 1845 :— 

“He is constantly complaining of this man and that for not 
being able to take any clear and coherent view of the nature of 
things, and I cannot help thinking that he is himself vexed and 
harassed by the same inability, so as to have acquired a sort of 
personal dislike to the minds which give him a reflection of the 
dark side of hisown...... He is full of renunciations, denuncia- 
tions, disavowals, and contempt of everything that is current in 
the opinions and proceedings of mankind; but it is difficult to 
understand what he would wish to substitute.” 

The criticism is most just and penetrating. Carlyle was, in 
fact, an “inarticulate” prophet, despite his literary power, 
and made furious by his inarticulateness. In 1848, Sir 
Henry Taylor met Cobden at dinner, and mentions him ina 
letter to his father as “rather a small man to make a great 
noise.” Many great events, however—the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, the Coup @ Etat, what may be termed the evolution 
of railways and steam navigation, and the Indian Mutiny— 
hardly seem to have attracted his notice, and some great men 
may well have shared their fate. Like most of us, Sir Henry 
Taylor was an ardent admirer of Mr. Gladstone, to whom he 
addressed an ode in 1874, which contains some sound advice. 
On one occasion he objected to a phrase that had been used 
by Mr. Gladstone in reference to the Bulgarian atrocities,—“ It 
is monstrous to place on the same footing the cruelties of 
the oppressed and the cruelties of the oppressor,”—suggesting 
that retaliation was in no case justifiable, and that the cruelties 
of revenge were as hateful and detestable as those of oppres- 
sion, to which Mr. Gladstone answered that he thought the 
objection just, and subscribed to every word of the suggestion. 

Here we must stop. There are letters to and from Aubrey 
de Vere, James Stephen, and Spedding of the deepest 
interest—finished essays, indeed, some of them are—which 
tempt to quotation; but quotation would do them injustice. 
Sir Henry Taylor clearly reveals himself and is revealed in 
this portion of his correspondence ; his beliefs and unbeliefs— 
and he had, perhaps, more of the latter than the former—are 
set forth with equal honesty and conviction, and in a better 
and stronger light by the presentment of a portion of the 
other side in the epistolary dialogue. But we must refer 
the reader to the volume itself, which he will hardly lay down 
until he has read it from.cover to cover. It is unnecessary 
to say a word about the manner in which Professor Dowden 
has executed his task; the fact that the task has been executed 
by him is sufficient for all who care to know what was the cast 
of mind, what the form and substance of the opinions, of oe 
of the most remarkable men of the century. 





MR. WELLDON’S HARROW SERMONS.* 


Tu1s volume as a whole is even more impressive than any 
single sermon in it. It gives an impression of a manly, simple, 
healthy piety, at once fresh and thoughtful, wholly devoid of 
mannerisms, of self-consciousness, of “edification” in any 
sense in which that word has an undesirable meaning. of 
course, if a sermon be unedifying, it is a bad sermon. But it 
is quite possible for a sermon to aim too exclusively at 
edifying, and especially so, perhaps, when it is a sermon 
preached to boys. Mr. Welldon avoids this danger by 
always showing that he is aiming not so much at moving 
the feelings of the boys to whom he is preaching, as at 
helping them to understand their own feelings, and to 


—— 





* The Future and the Past: Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys. By the on 
J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow School. First Series, 1835 a2 
1886. London: Rivingtons. 
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discriminate for themselves between those which they would 
wish to strengthen, and those which they would wish to 
discipline or even to suppress. There is not a sermon in the 
yolume which seems to aim at any great effect, which seems 
to be in any sense dramatic or over-eloquent. The sermons are 
just the grave, natural, serious thoughts of a man who knows 
himself, who remembers his own experience at school, who is 
anxious above everything to help those to whom he preaches, 
so anxious that it is quite impossible for him to attitudinise 
over his work, and whose simplicity, therefore, is at least as 
striking as his anxiety. There is no overdoing of the head- 
master’s part, and no evasion of it. Everything that is said 
seems appropriate to his position, but utterly unstudied, and 
all the more effective for being so unstudied,—as when, in the 
concluding sermon on the best mode of spending the holidays, 
Mr. Welldon warns the boys against giving needless trouble 
at home and forgetting the chivalry which the relations of 
home life ought to inspire, but which, too often, through the 
familiarity of boys with their homes, they fail to inspire. There 
is a wisdom and simplicity about that little piece of advice 
which makes the subsequent advice to the boys to let the 
holidays contribute to their mental and spiritual growth, twice 


as impressive and effectual as it would have been had not the | 


introduction of the sermon shown how well Mr. Welldon 
understood the thoughtlessness and selfishness with which 
lads home for the holidays are apt to assume the position of 
heroes, and to take for granted that everybody should spend 
themselves in their service. 

Mr. Welldon always shows that he understands the nature 
of boys, both on thcir good and on their bad side, and yet he 
never under-estimates them. On the contrary, he always gives 
the impression,—we believe the true impression,—that boys 


honour true nobility even more than they despise pretence: | 


he always speaks about boys with a real knowledge of what 
most of them are and of what most of them are not, and never 
affects to believe the ideal of boys’ nature higher than it really 
is, though he does all in his power to make it so. His clear 
knowledge of what boys are, weights his words when he 
tries to make them what they ought to be. Thus, in the 
admirable sermon on “ The Bearing of the Cross,” Mr. Welldon 
appeals to the knowledge and experience of the school to show 
that nothing which is really worth doing can be done easily or 
without going through a long preparatory discipline, and he 
pushes the question home why boys should expect it to be easy 
to lead a really religious life, of all things in the world, when 
they know it to be difficult, and very difficult, to acquire the 
highest skill in any one branch of ordinary athletic sport :— 


“Probably the experience of most of us who have sought to be 
religious has sometimes, and even for a long time, been a dis- 
appointment. We have not found God so near to us as we had 
thought to find Him. We have prayed, and there has come no 
answer to our prayer. We have made resolutions of living higher 
lives, and have seen ourselves drifting back into old sins. When 
we come into this Chapel we do not catch, as we hoped we should, 
the spirit of the Liturgy. We do not feel, if I may use the words 
of a holy man of modern times, that ‘if a whole assembly were 
addressing God in the spirit of it as well as in the words, there 
would be nothing to compare with such a spectacle upon the face 
of the earth; it would approximate more to heaven than anything 
of the kind that was ever yet scen in this world,’ we find our 
thoughts wandering perhaps to our work or our recreation, if not 
to baser subjects ; we do not make the responses, we do not sing 
the hymns, we think of anything rather than of God Who is in 
the midst of us. Hence there comes, as I say, a sense of dis- 
appointment; we thought religion would be a delight to us, and 
it turns out a burden, and we are tempted to give it up altogether. 
But I think that, if at such a time we could go to any wise 
counsellor, who was deeply versed in the problems of the spiritual 
life, he would tell us that our experience is only natural, that 
nobody can be instantaneously a Christian, that we must grow in 
grace, as we grow in body, gradually, or, in a word, that, if we 
would appreciate Christ’s religion, we must make up our minds to 
take great pains about it. ‘If any man,’ He said in the text, 
‘will come after Me (or is willing to come after Me), let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.’ But then 
this law which Christ lays down about religion is just the law 
which exists everywhere in the world. It is the law of taking 
trouble for a great end. Whatever the subject be in which you 
wish to excel, you must win your excellence by effort. Thethings 
which you are able to do without exertion are things which it is 
hardly worth while to do at all. It is the things which cost you 
pains that do you honour. Suppose, for example, you want to 
succeed in cricket or football: you do not believe in boys being 
born into the Eleven, you know what an amount of practice and 
discipline they must go through, and if they refuse to go through 
it, you know only too well that they will never be really first-rate 
players. St. Paul himself, in one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
takes the training for the Isthmian Games asa model of the energy 








which the Christian needs if he is to make his way to the City of 
God. So, too, the boy who sets his heart upon the prizes which 
are the rewards of schoolboy industry and learning will not win 
them, and would not value them if he could win them, without 
doing more work than other boys who do not compete for them; he 
must rise earlier, or sit in his room when they are at play, or spend 
his money upon books instead of trifles. If, then, this be so—and 
I think you know it to be so—why should you hope to succeed 
more easily in religion? Why assume, as so many lightly assume 
to-day, that the highest of human benedictions can be won by the 
least severe of human efforts? Why suppose—it is indeed a fatal 
error—that in spiritual things one person’s opinion is, or can be, 
as good as another’s? You do not say the same of art or science 
or philosophy. You believe there is a preparatory discipline, 
without which nobody is fit to be a judge of them. But Christ 
taught the need of a like discipline in religion; He would not hear 
of religious truth or blessing being given to those who had never 
sought to deserve it by working hard for it; and when He was 
asked what was the nature of the discipline indispensable to a 
right religious judgment, he said, in the striking words of the 
text, ‘ Take up the cross.’ ” 

That is precisely the kind of lesson which would go home to a 
manly boy’s heart, and never be forgotten. Equally impres- 
sive, hecause equally manly and courageous in tone, is the 
sermon on “The Blessing of Failure.” Mr. Welldon does not 
ask his hearers to make light of failure. He says to them 
frankly that if they attempt what is honourable in itself, 
they ought to wish to succeed, and ought to feel very much 
pained by failing. “I should like you if ever you chance to 
fail of your wishes, and especially if your wishes are such as 
honour your heart and head, to say not, ‘We do not mind 
being .beaten,’ but rather this, ‘We have done our best to 
avoid being beaten; we have failed, and we mind it very 
much.’” Again :—“Itis pretty certain that if you fail, the 
fault lies not in your circumstances, but in yourself.” (By-the- 
way, it need not be a fault at all; Mr. Welldon probably 
meant not that the fuult lay there, but simply that the cause 
lay there, whether it were a fault or not.) ‘ And whether it is 
in intellectual things or in athletic that the failure comes, and 
whether it comes to you as an individual, or as a member of a 
select body which represents the School, you had better not 
try to extenuate or excuse it; you had better take it as a 
moral lesson, and make the best of it; you had better say, 
‘T have been fairly beaten, and the winner deserved to win.’” 
That is so straightforward, so sound a lesson on the duty of 
looking the truth in the face, that counsel of this kind 
is the very best introduction Mr. Welldon could have given to 
the nobler lesson of the sermon, which could hardly be more 
worthily rendered than in the following passages :— 

“ First, then, let me say—for this is the great lesson of failure 
—It is God’s will. What a world of meaning there is in those few 
words! If you believe in Him, if you believe that He has made 
you, and that He loves you and desires your good, why should you 
be so impatient and impetuous? Why should you think that 
things would be better, for you or for others, if they could be shaped 
according to your poor human will, instead of being as He, your 
Father, wills them to be? Suppose you are not so clever as other 
boys—well, He made ycu so. Suppose you work a long time at 
your lessons, and can hardly learn them—does not He see you 
working ? Why should you complain of Him, as though He were 
unjust to you? Shall you receive good at His hands, and not 
receive what seems to you evil? Suppose you have some drawback 
or impediment which prevents your shining in the world of boys, 
and, it may be, even throws a gloom on your daily life—will you 
not take it wisely and reverently, as Walter Scott took his lame- 
ness, and not as Byron took his? God does not ask of you more 
than you can fairly give Him. He does not blame you for not 
having the gifts He denies. The man who had one talent in the 
parable was not punished for having only one talent, but for not 
making a good use of the talent he had. No doubt in using your 
own poor talent you will be disappointed; but what matters it ? 
you shall have done your duty, and the issue of your duty rests 
with God. ..... But the lesson of Christ’s life is even a higher 
one than this. For the problem of eternity was this: How shall 
humanity be redeemed from its sin ? where shall the spell be found 
to waken in human hearts the passionate motives which are the 
sources of all good? And the answer is: Not in majesty or might, 
but in the life of One Who was born in weakness, and had no home ; 
Who was the Friend of the poor, as He Himself was poor; Who 
went about doing good and got no thanks for it; Who won the 
hatred of the rich and strong and powerful; Whose friends 
deserted Him; Who was tried and persecuted, and Who at last 
was hung upon the bitter Cross. No doubt, if ever there was a 
life which seemed a failure in the eyes of the contemporary world, 
which seemed to have been spent for nothing, except to show the 
impotence of goodness against the serried ranks of human sin and 
crime, it was the Divine Life which shed itself on Calvary. ‘ He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.’ All His love and all His 
power seemed to be vain; for there He hung, with a malefactor on 
either side, and these reviling Him. And the people cried, ‘Save 
Thyself ; come down from the Cross. What is the good of all Thy 
ministry, if it leave Thee there to suffer and to die?’ They did 
not see—O blinded human hearts !—that, if He had saved Himself, 
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He could not have saved others, and that for their sakes and for 
ours He needs must die. But one man—a Roman centurion—as 
he stood by the Cross, hearing Him cry, as His spirit parted from 
Him, said, ‘Truly this was the Son of God.’ It was a bold 
saying, if you try to realise the circumstances of it, perhaps the 
boldest ever uttered by a man on earth. It was only one man who 
ventured it; all the rest turned away. But the judgment of 
History is this : that the saying of that one man was the truth.” 

The sermon on “Spiritual Insight ” is another which should 
have made its mark on the school, though perhaps it is still 
better fitted to make its mark on maturer hearers than those 
whom the school contained. Mr. Welldon takes for his text 
the confession of John the Baptist, “There standeth one 
among you whom ye know not; he it is who, coming after me, 
is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy 
to unloose ;” and he remarks that even more remarkable than 
John the Baptist’s spiritual insight was the fact that he alone, 
amongst those eager Jews, appeared to be aware of the great 
presence amongst them,—that in spite of the universal desire to 
see the Christ, none appeared to have divined that that desire was 
fulfilled, except the prophet to whom it was given to announce 
him. And Mr. Welldon makes this the occasion for observing 
on the blindness with which human beings miss the presence 
among them of the one nature that is destined to be a permanent 
honour to them, and on the duty of remembering how easily 
it may happen that the very one who may be for some reason 
specially ignored or neglected in the multitude, will be per- 
haps the one of all others of whose reputation in future days 
that multitude will be proud. And even when it is not so, 
even when the object of neglect never emerges into honour, 
how often it will happen that if the multitude could but have 
discerned the true reason for his obscurity or failure, it would 
have seen that there was every excuse for the failure, and no 
excuse for those who made that failure worse than it need 
otherwise have been! The lesson is one especially useful 
for a Public School, which is of all communities the one 
where commonplace excellences tell more than they ought to 
do, and where all the finer delicacies of character are pretty 
sure to be lost on the discernment of the rough and careless 
judgments of immature public opinion; but useful as it would 
be to a Public Schoo], it would probably be more easily learned 
by those who had gained more experience than schoolboys 
ever can have gained of their own short-sightedness. 





HISTRIONIC REMINISCENCES.* 
WIDELY differing in many particulars, the two books we have 
bracketed together under the above heading have at least one 
point in common. They both paint in the most unmis- 
takable fashion the arduous exertions and the serious sacri- 
fices entailed upon all actors on the road to fame. Per 
aspera ad astra might well be taken as the motto of all 
the luminaries who have climbed to the zenith of the 
dramatic firmament. Madame Ristori attributes her success 
in great measure to her gradual ascent of the ladder. The 
footlizhts were familiar to her from the cradle, for she im- 
personated a stage-baby at three months old. From the age 
of four and a half she acted regularly, taking the réles of 
soubrette at twelve, and those of “second lady” at thirteen. At 
fourteen she appeared as Francesca da Rimini! By the year 
1840 she was established in popular favour as a jeune premicre ; 
and it is not more than five or six years since the present writer 
saw her in Lady Macbeth, an old woman, but wonderfully 
vigorous and impressive. When we take into account the 
exhausting nature of the parts she has played, and the fatigues 
of travelling—there is hardly a civilised country on the face 
of the globe where Madame Ristori has not played—we may 
well believe her when she speaks of her iron constitution. The 
passion for acting in her case was inherited, for she came of a 
respectable theatrical family, and was destined to the stage from 
infancy. A “night off” was no pleasure to her, unless it was 
spent in the wings or in front of the footlights, for at all times 
she seems to have enjoyed witnessing a play almost as much 
as taking part in it. But this passion for her art never 
destroyed her strong domestic instincts. She married outside 
the ranks of her profession; but her husband, a man of culture 
as well as of rank, so far from thwarting her, lent valuable aid 
by his advice and encouragement at all stages of her career. 
‘The only shadow upon their union was cast by the loss of two 





* (1.) Adélaide Ristori: Etudes et Souvenirs. Paris: Paul Ollendorff.— 
Adelaide Ristori: an Autobiography. London: W. H. Allen and Co.—(2.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the Stage. Written by Themselves. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 








of their children. The son and daughter who survived 
generally accompanied their parents on all their travels, 
and the artistic triumphs achieved by Madame Ristori jp 
both hemispheres were enhanced by the fact that they 
were generally witnessed by those who were nearest and 
dearest to her. In this happy combination of the delights of 
the artistic and domestic life, Madame Ristori stands almost 
alone. In 1874, this inseparable quartet started off on a voyage 
round the world, during which Madame Ristori played at Val. 
paraiso, Lima—where she came in for a revolution—Santiago, 
Mexico, New York, Sydney, and Melbourne, giving in all 319 
performances in her absence of twenty months. Since then 
she has visited or revisited Spain, Portugal, Denmark 
Sweden, Germany, England, and America. Turning back 
to the earlier pages of this memoir, we find some very 
amusing reading in the passages which describe the vera. 
tious interferences of the Austrian and Papal Censorship 
about the year 1850. The words God, angel, angelic, devil, 
were invariably cut out, and no character might bear 
name which had been borne by any of the Popes. Even more 
paralysing was the political susceptibility of the Austrian 
authorities, which led to the most ludicrous devices on the 
part of unlucky librettists or playwrights. Madame Ristori’s 
bold move in 1855, when she took an Italian company to Paris, 
in the days of Rachel’s greatest fame, was largely due toa 
sense of despair concerning the future of the Italian drama, 
The story of their rivalry need not be retold here. Nothing 
could be more generous than Madame Ristori’s acknow. 
ledgment of the irresistible genius of her great contemporary. 
That they never met, seems certainly to have been due to no 
fault on the side of the Italian. Perhaps the most remarkable 
testimony to Ristori’s power over the French is furnished by 
the proposal which was made by M. Fould, with the approval 
of the Emperor, that she should spend a year in France at the 
expense of the State, so as to master the language, and then 
join the Comédie Franeaise, to fill the gap left by the secession 
of Rachel. So generous an offer may well prompt her to say 
that the French proved that they had no frontiers where art 
was concerned. Wagner could tell a different tale; but then, 
on the authority of so impartial a witness as Liszt, Wagner 
had a genius for putting spokes in his own wheels. 


Of her various great réles, that of Medea, Madame Ristori 
tells us, has always been her cheval de bataille, as in its 
operatic dress it was that of Pasta. For a long time her 
repugnance to the character proved insuperable, until Legouvé 
tided over the difficulty by ingeniously devising a new motive 
for Medea’s murder of her children. In his play, the Corinthians 
resolve to carry off and kill her children in order to avenge 
Creusa’s death. The only other alternative—that of surrender: 
ing them to Jason, to be brought up to hate the memory of 
their mother—is intolerable. In her hesitation, the crowd 
breaks in, and rather than see her children torn to pieces, 
Medea stabs them herself. The “studies” of the different 
tragic characters which are interspersed in the text of Madame 
Ristori’s reminiscences are intelligent commentaries, interest- 
ing to the lay reader and valuable to the theatrical student. 
On the question of “ cuts,” adaptations, and liberties with 
the text, Madame Ristori speaks with no uncertain sound. 
Her aim has always been to be loyal to the author. In 
one case, however, she owns that her instincts have been too 
strong for her. Being firmly convinced that Marie Stuart 
was a much maligned and calumniated person, she could 
never throw her heart into those passages of Schiller’s play in 
which the heroine confesses her complicity in some of the crimes 
laid to her charge. We have already alluded to the terms in 
which she speaks of Rachel, and may add that the estimates 
of colleagues which occur in these pages are equally appre- 
ciative and generous. One rises from the perusal of this 
volume with the conviction that, had she willed it, Madame 
Ristori could have told us a great deal more about herself and 
her doings. But if only for the contrast which the tone of her 
memoirs affords to the modern practice of turning oneself 
inside out for the sake of attracting readers, one ought to be 
thankful for her somewhat austere reticence. There is only 
one romantic episode in these pages, that which relates 
to her success in pleading for the reprieve of a Spanish 
soldier condemned to death for a trifling breach of discipline ; 
but it is worth all the anecdotes—excellent though they 
often are—in Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s book put together. 
It only remains to add that the English version of these 
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memoirs which has lately been published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen, is one of the most superlatively slovenly pieces of work 
that we have ever encountered. Chagrins is rendered 
“strange and romantic incidents;” bonheur, “inexpressible 
happiness.” “‘Impestuous rage,” on p. 249, is an excellent 
specimen of the portmanteau word. At every turn the text 
jsembellished with an ornamental frill of irrelevant verbiage. 
The perpetrator of this extraordinary translation has at least 
had the decency to refrain from putting his name on the title- 





page. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s reminiscences are enshrined in two 
bulky volumes, of which the first is in every way the better 
rading, the second being little more than a conscientious 
record of productions, revivals, and holiday trips, interspersed 
with fragments of romance, play-bills, anecdotes, letters from 
celebrities, and practical jokes. There are a great many good 
stories in these volumes, but there is also an immense amount 
of padding. It is, no doubt, a useful thing to keep a diary, 
butsuch a work as this exemplifies its dangers. No principles 
of selection have been observed in its compilation, and a dis- 
proportionate amount of space is assigned to the recital of 
harmless but futile personalities, such as the hurling of a wet 
sponge at Mr. So-and-So by Mr. Somebody-Else, or the effect 
of Lord Bennett’s singing on a landlord’s daughter in the 
Engadine, or the condescension of a Royal personage in carrying 
hisown handbag. Mrs. Bancroft’s earliest successes on the 
stage were achieved in the domain of burlesque; Dickens spoke 
of “her unchallengeable talent,” and declared her to be “the 
deverest and most singularly original girl” he had ever seen 
mthe stage in his time. The opinion of the frequenters of 
the Adelphi and Strand Theatres in those days, gratifying 
as it was in some ways, only rivetted the fetters of her 
savery to burlesque; and it was only by taking the manage- 
ment of a theatre on her own shoulders that she freed herself 
from this thraldom. There never was a more curious case of 
the tyranny of success. Byron, the dramatist, was her partner 
fora short period, and the dissolution of the bond was largely 
due to her refusal to play any more of the boy-parts in which 
she had turned the heads of Adelphi and Strand audiences. 
But Byron’s place was at once filled by Robertson, in whose 
ax plays, as we learn at the close of these volumes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft have played a number of times equivalent to 
theevenings of ten years of life. It is pretty evident, from 
what Mr. Bancroft says, that they were largely swayed 
in their decision to retire from the cares of management 
by the very circumstance which enabled them to do so, 
“namely, the “long runs” which paralyse and fatigue 
the actor, but fill the manager’s exchequer. As a young 
man attached to various conipanies in the provinces, Mr. 
Bancroft played no less than three hundred and forty- 
ix parts in four years and a half, probably about ten times 
the number of the réles he has since assumed. To the 
&perience thus gained he attributes in great measure his 
mbsequent success. The young actor of the present day 
hbours under a great disadvantage. The stock companies are 
ill dispersed, and the reign of long runs—often necessitated 
'yimmense initial expenses in mounting a play—renders the 
‘quisition of varied experience next to impossible. It stands 
‘reason that if thousands of pounds are laid out in order to 
put a piece on the stage ina manner consonant with the modern 
lemand for realistic accessories, the piece, to be a profitable 
yeculation, must run so many scores or hundreds of times 
lnger than if these elaborate accessories had been dispensed 
vith. These chapters possess little or no true biographical 
terest. They give us a high opinion of Mr. Bancroft’s 
managerial tact, his conscientious attention to detail, his 
’nacious memory, and his coolness in an emergency. Mrs. 
Bancroft is the Mrs. Bancroft we have seen on the stage. In 
tading some of her anecdotes, one can hear her voice. The 
larrative suffers from a uniform absence of the quality of dis- 
tinction. In one passage we observe an allusion to “fresh 
felds and pastures new,” and more than once the word “ ren- 
tition” offends the ear. But, to the credit of the authors, it 
aust be admitted that from beginning to end of their re- 
liniscences, we have not encountered a single bitter or 
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LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON.* 


Mr. JEAFFRESON has put it out of our power to praise these 
valuable and interesting volumes with any enthusiasm. He 
has a story to tell that was well worth telling, and in 
essentials he has told that story well. His moral judgments 
are fair and manly, his style is lucid, and his vivacity is 
rarely misplaced. But for an old literary hand, providing 
entertainment, as he says, for “readers who read chiefly for 
amusement,” Mr. Jeaffreson is strangely indifferent to the 
inconveniences of prolixity. His capacity for iteration is 
practically boundless, and his superfluous details and repeti- 
tions are emphasised by the sonorous phraseology in which 
they are not unfrequently clothed. It would be idle to cull 
specimens of these flowers of speech from the work before 
us. A single example will suffice. He is brought in the 
course of his narrative to mention the extremely incapable 
Austrian General Mack. He might easily have satisfied 
any reader’s curiosity about this personage in half-a-dozen 
words. But half-a-dozen sentences are not sufficient for him. 
He quotes Nelson’s criticism on Mack’s fiasco at a sham-fight ; 
and if that criticism was original, it might stand side by side 
with Napoleon’s amusing criticism of Nelson’s own mancuvre 
at the Nile. It was probably nothing more than an echo of 
some remarks from military onlookers which had caught the 
Admiral’s ear. But then Mr. Jeaffreson goes on to adduce 
Southey’s solemn testimony to the fact that Mack was either 
a coward or a traitor, and he adds, with a demure chuckle, 
that less charitable historians maintain him to have been both. 
He shuts his eyes to the fact that Mack’s military incapacity 
was of a kind that would have ensured his failure had he been 
endowed with all Ney’s valour, and with all the fidelity of 
Belisarius. And then, by a touch of grandiose triviality that 
it would be difficult to equal, Mr. Jeaffreson has the effrontery 
—may we call it?—to say complacently that “none but a 
writer of rare generosity and greater boldness would seriously 
attempt to prove that Mack was a general of genius.” 
Truisms, however garishly trimmed, are in the last result 
as harmless as fruit-salt, and as we have nothing to 
urge against Mr. Jeaffreson beyond a tendency to expand 
instead of condensing the fresh materials that he has used 
with so much skill and industry, it is plain that the head and 
front of his offending is not of a very serious kind. 

Far more important are the results which he has reached in 
his estimate of the real nature of the link which binds Lady 
Hamilton’s name with that of Lord Nelson. Hitherto, with 
exceptions hardly numerous enough to consider, the view that 
friends and foes have alike been content to take of that link 
has been strongly adverse to Nelson. If Mr. Jeaffreson has 
succeeded, and we think he has, in showing that this view is 
in some respects untenable, he has deserved well of his 
countrymen. There is no doubt that Nelson seduced or was 
seduced by the far from impeccable spouse of his friend 
and admirer, Sir William Hamilton. And, on the face of it, 
it seems difficult to believe that he did not live in adulterous 
concubinage with that lady after Sir William’s death. It is 
possible, however, that he did not; and Mr. Jeaffreson’s con- 
tention, summed up in the following passage, is obviously one 
that demands and will repay attentive consideration :— 

“Dr. Pettigrew was rash and hasty in saying that as a clergy- 
man, William Nelson must have felt the impropriety of his brother’s 
life with Lady Hamilton, and was guilty of a deliberate outrage 
of social sentiment in placing the children under the roof of the 
woman whom he must have regarded as the Admiral’s mistress. 
If Dr. Nelson believed that his brother’s alliance to Lady Hamilton 
was a platonic sentiment, he only took the view which, after a 
careful consideration of the circumstances of the case, Sir Harris 
Nicolas was disposed to take, and scores of clever essayists have 
taken of the same perplexing affair. Some readers of this chapter 
will perhaps concur with the present writer in thinking it, upon 
the whole, less probable that the habitually truthful Nelson was 
wholly untruthful in this matter (to his father as well as to other 
people), than that the incident which resulted in Horatia’s birth 
was a never repeated incident, and that apart from the one in- 
cident the intimacy was platonic, or (to use Sir H. Nicolas’s 
expression) was not, in the usual sense of the word, of a criminal 
nature. It certainly makes for this view of the singular friendship, 
that although he had no second child by her, Nelson could so soon 
before his death write hopefully of a time when they would have 
‘children,’ should the Almighty remove the one impediment to 
their marriage.” 


It may be said, of course, of a view like this, that it takes no 





* Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. An Historical Biography, based on Letters 
and other Documents in the possession of Alfred Morrison, Esq., of Fonthill, 
Wiltshire. By John C. Jeaffreson, 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1888. 
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account of that inexplicable faculty for “self-delusion ” which 
Bishop Butler dwelt on so forcibly when dealing with David's 
conduct towards Uriah. But Nelson was a man of singular 
simplicity of character, and his infatuation for Lady Hamilton 
had little in common with the indomitable passion which the 
old Greeks laid to the vindictive inspiration of Aphrodite. 
The friendship of such a man for such 2 woman may have 
been “what is ordinarily called a platonic attachment ;” and 
in any case, if Mr. Jeaffreson has not proved that it was, he 
has entirely cleared Nelson’s memory from the grave stains 
that have so long been fixed upon it in connection with Prince 
Carracioli. He has also freed the memory of Lady Hamilton 
from that charge of blood-guiltiness, which invented for the 
quidnunes of her time the ghastly fables of her midnight row 
with Nelson to see the corpse of the common enemy swinging 
from the yard-arm, and of her last drunken slumbers being 
so horribly broken by visions of the poor old man whom she 
had so fiendishly done to death. The only failing, in fact 
—apart from immoralities in which she was far more sinned 
against than sinning—that Mr. Jeaffreson brings home to 
Romney’s “noble lady” is the common and vulgar failing of 
liking good cheer not wisely, but too well. Lady Hamilton 
was neither a drunkard nor a glutton, but she partook of the 
pleasures of the table to an extent that shortened the dura- 
tion of her beauty, as well as of her life. She was a woman 
of great intelligence; but her intellect was poor, and in this 
respect she resembled Lord Nelson far more closely than Mr. 
Jeaffreson imagines. That great man towers above all rivals 
in his profession, but he was inferior to more than one of them 
outside of that profession. Mr. Jeaffreson has hardly made 
allowance enough for this deficiency in Nelson’s purely intel- 
lectual powers. He has, however, more than compensated for 
this by the careful and impressive way in which he has brought 
out the brighter side of his connection with his celebrated 
mistress :— 

“Nelson,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “was so far from thinking his 
attachment to Lady Hamilton a sin for which he needed the divine 
forgiveness, as to be capable of thinking that the Almighty, out of 
His illimitable goodness and mercy, might regard it with favour 
and satisfy its desire. * His letters to her afford a mass of testimony 
to the simplicity of his nature, the tenderness of his heart, the 
honesty of his manners, and the generous beauty of his attachment 
to the woman whom he should not have loved. Animated by affec- 
tion, that avoiding protestations of its depth and vehemence reveals 
both qualities by tender and sensitive considerateness for the 
feelings and welfare and daily comfort of the person to whom they 
were addressed, these simple, frank, warm-hearted, right-minded 
letters could not have been written by any but a good man. 
Moreover, Nelson could not have written them, had he not deemed 
Lady Hamilton essentially a good woman. How he came to think 
so far too highly of a woman who, though much less evil than 
historians have declared her, was a very faulty creature, is per- 
plexing. But personal history is fruitful of such perplexities. 
Because it is puzzling, it is none the less true that the greatest 
martial hero of England in the present century thus thought of 
the woman, whose very picture, hanging in his cabin, with her 
child’s portrait near it, was not more beautiful to his vision, than 
sacred to his reverential fancy.” 





GUATEMALA.* 
THE Central American Republics certainly do not enjoy a 
good repute. Fevers and earthquakes, revolutions and 
robbers, are the ideas which naturally suggest themselves in 
connection therewith. But,as far as Guatemala is concerned, 
Mr. Brigham’s book is sufficient to prove that there is 
nothing to dread at the present day on the score of the two 
last-mentioned dangers, while serious earthquakes ‘occur so 
seldom as to cause no practical apprehension to the traveller ; 
and as for the climate, he avers that more persons die of 
consumption in Massachusetts alone than of the most dreaded 
tropical diseases in Central America. The lowlands on 
the coast and the river-bottoms are no doubt subject to 
malaria; but even in these situations ordinary attention 
to sanitary precautions, the chief of which are shelter and 


proper food, are sufficient to insure men of good constitution | 
It used to be said, when the Panama | 


from its influence. 
Railway was building, that every sleeper laid cost the life of 
aman; but now that the conditions necessary to health in the 
tropics are better understood, we hear no such appalling 
stories from the canal which M. de Lesseps is engaged in 
cutting. Mr. Brigham’s remarks as to the class of men re- 
quired for first colonists are eminently worthy of attention 





* Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal: a Sketch. By William T. Brizham, A.M. 
Londou: I’. Fisher Unwin, 1887, : ‘ ‘ : 





from those who have anything to do with the promotion of 
emigration to a tropical country :— 

* Pioneers and frontiersmen should not be recruited from shops 
and counters. The pluck and caution needed for a struggle with 
untried conditions, the determination to be content with slim com. 
forts and undaunted in the face of every discouragement, looking 
always to the final result, experience shows cannot be found in this 
class. They do well enough as eleventh-hour assistants, when the 
strong men have felled the forest and broken the ground and built 
houses and shops for these weaker but still useful brothers ; but 
the first colonists must be of sterner stuff.” 

The early Spanish conquerors included in the Kingdom of 
Guatemala the whole region between the Isthmus of Tehuan. 
tepec and that of Darien, a territory considerably larger in 
extent, both northwards and southwards, than is comprised in 
all the five Central American Republics of to-day. The name 
of Guatemala, however, is now restricted to the northernmost 
of these Republics. Its extent is variously stated by the best 
authorities at about forty or fifty thousand square miles, and 
the population at 1,200,000 or 1,500,000; but as there are no 
proper surveys, and no trustworthy census of the Indian tribes, 
it is impossible to speak accurately on these points. It appears 
certain, however, that, while Guatemala is equalled if not 
surpassed in size by both Honduras and Nicaragua, its 
population is about as great as that of the other four 
Republics combined. On the Pacific it has a coast-line of 
a hundred and eighty miles, while on the Atlantic it possesses 
barely fifty miles of sea-board, being wedged in between 
British Honduras on the North-West, and the Republic of 
Honduras on the East. The Cordillera, broken into several 
more or less parallel ranges, attains a mean height of about 
seven thousand feet, with a steep slope towards the Pacific, 
interrupted by many volcanoes, and a gently terraced in. 
cline on the Atlantic side. The ports on the Pacific are 
mere open roadsteads, but the principal one, San José, already 
possesses the advantage of a railway connecting it with 
the City of Guatemala, about fifty miles distant. It is in 
contemplation to construct a railway from the capital to the 
Atlantic, but up to the present time only a few miles have 
been laid inland from Puerto Barrios, and this spot appears 
to have been badly selected for the terminus, inasmuch as 
there is no shelter or depth of water, and the site of tbe pro- 
posed city is an uninhabitable swamp. Yet only three miles 
to the westward there is a fine natural harbour at Santo 
Tomas. At present, foreign trade finds its chief communica- 
tion at Livingston, at the mouth of the Rio Dulce, the 
principal water-way into the interior. Mr. Brigham believes 
that the time will come when the fertile plains of Central 
America will be the garden and orchard of the United 
States, not necessarily by annexation, but by commercial in- 
tercourse. Sugar, coffee, chocolate, and india-rubber can be 
raised there cheaper and better than in any other country, to 
say nothing of oranges, bananas, pineapples, and other tropical 
fruits so largely in demand in the United States. Yet, of the 
present imports, the United States contributes less than a third 
part of what England sends, our share amounting to more 
than that received from all other countries put together. It 
is satisfactory to our pride to find that Mr. Brigham attributes 
this to the fact that Great Britain protects the interests of her 
subjects, wherever invested. Mr. Brigham notes, for the 
benefit of his countrymen in the United States, one way in 
which English manufacturers have secured a market in 
Guatemala,—namely, by packing their goods in small cases, 
suitable for carriage on mule-back. 


It is somewhat difficult to gather from Mr. Brigham’s book 
what is the extent of his acquaintance at first hand with the 
country. He has evidently read up his subject well, and in the 
appendix he gives a considerable bibliography of works relating 
to Central America. In this, by-the-way, it is worth noting that 
although he gives Molina’s Spanish and Mexican Dictionary, 
printed in Mexico in 1571, he does not mention the edition 
printed there in 1555, probably the first book printed in 
America. Apparently, Mr. Brigham has resided in Guatemala 
for business purposes several years off and on, chiefly, it would 
seem, at Livingston. He describes in detail a short journey 
made by water to the mahogany-cutting district of Chocon, near 
the frontier of British Honduras, and a longer one to the City of 
Guatemala and back, in the course of which he visited most of 
the points of interest in the country, ancient ruins as well as 
modern cities. The illustrations, reproduced from photographs 


| taken by himself,add much to the value of the narrative, which 
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itis a pity that he should occasionally disfigure by bad jokes in 
bisattempts at translation from the Spanish. Toa botanist, Mr. 
Brigham’s volume will be particularly interesting, as, during the 
course of his narrative, he constantly mentions and describes 
by their proper scientific names the trees, flowers, and fruits 
which he came across, an exuberance and variety of vegetation 
scarcely surpassed in any quarter of the globe. And further, in 
a chapter devoted to the vegetable and animal productions of 
the country, Mr. Brigham goes very fully into the economic 
sspect of the question, discussing both what it does and what 
it might yield if properly developed. In many places, no 
systematic cultivation is either known or needed, the crops 
growing very much as they did in the Garden of Eden. No 
plough ever furrows the ground; the hoe is all-sufficient for 
the planter’s needs. It is very remarkable that the country 
is as yet free from foreign weeds, which in so many new 
countries have upset the balance of Nature. On the coast, 
bread is very generally made of cassava. The tuberous roots 
of the manioc are grated into a coarse pulp, the poisonous juice 
from which is expressed by placing it in a long sack of basket- 
work, appropriately called a serpiente ; this is slung by one end 
toa beam, while on a lever passed through the loop at the 
other, the children of the family sit in turn, or together if they 
are small. On the uplands, maize, ground on a metatle, is 
sapped into tortillas ; and the usual drink is pulque, extracted 
from the aloe, just as in Mexico. Indigo and cochineal, which 
formerly ranked high among Guatemalan exports, have been so 
completely superseded by other dyes, the product of the labora- 
tory, that they are now scarcely cultivated ; and the cochineal 
insect, unfed and uncared for, is fast disappearing. In addition 
to the products already mentioned, sarsaparilla, vanilla, rice, 
cocoanuts, pita or silk-grass, and Sisal hemp, are exported in 
considerable quantities, as also are logwood and rosewood, as 
well as mahogany. Mr. Brigham describes the business of 
mahogany-cutting, the primitive process of extracting sugar, 
the methods of preparing chocolate from the cacao-bean, and 
of coagulating rubber from the milk tapped from the Castilloa 
rubber-tree. Turning from the flora to the fauna, Mr. Brigham 
observes that though insect life is abundant and many of the 
rivers swarm with fish, animal life is comparatively scarce, and 
game especially so; red-deer and peccaries, wild turkeys and 
pigeons, being almost the whole bag. After the many pages 
devoted to the botany of the country, it is disappointing to find 
the ornithology of so rich and interesting a region dismissed 
ina single paragraph of fifteen lines, and this in spite of the 
hopes raised by the sub-title of the work, and the picture of 
the quetzal on the cover. Mr. Brigham probably only called 
attention to this bird on account of its having been adopted for 
the arms of the Republic. He seems never to have seen one 
alive, though he procured a skin at Coban, from which 
neighbourhood the whole of the skins that find their way 
to Europe are procured. This most beautiful of all 
trogons vies even with the birds of paradise in brilliancy 
and colour, and in the metallic reflections as well as in 
ihe feathery elegance of its plumage; its elongated tail- 
coverts, nearly three feet in length and so light that they 
appear to float behind it. were used as the emblems of royalty 
in the days of the old Quiché Monarchy. The birds are ex- 
cessively difficult to find, as they frequent only the highest 
trees in the dense forests of the mountains of Vera Paz, at an 
altitude of six thousand feet. Mr. Osbert Salvin made a 
special expedition after them in 1860, and succeeded in 
observing them in their native haunts, and in bringing home 
specimens killed by himself. A curious superstition prevails 
among the natives that catching butterflies is bad for the 


-eyes; they refused to help Mr. Brigham in collecting them ; 


and he is inclined to refer the origin of the popular belief, to 
the tired feeling given to the eyes by following their brilliantly 
coloured wings in their rapid flight under a blazing sun. 


Mr. Brigham visited Quiché, Quirigua, and other ruined 
cities described and figured by Stephens in 1840. Many of the 
traces then existing have already disappeared, a confirmation 
of the now generally received opinion that none of the above- 
ground remains of Central American ruins can be assigned to 
any very remote period of antiquity. The key to their strange 
hieroglyphs is still undiscovered, though some of the tradi- 
tions existing at the time of the Spanish Conquest have been 
handed down in the Popo! Vuh, or sacred book of the Quichés, 
which has been translated both into French and Spanish, and 
from which Mr. Brigham gives copious extracts. Mr. Brigham 





copies from the Swiss Professor, Dr. Stoll, an ethnographic chart 
distinguishing nineteen tribes chiefly by differences of language, 
though all are probably dialects of the Maya tongue of 
Yucatan ; and he goes very fully into a description, based on his 
own observation, of the remnants of the Caribs. This race, who 
left their name to the islands in which they were first dis- 
covered, but from which they have long been extirpated, are 
now only found along the coasts of the mainland. Their purity 
has probably not been preserved unmixed with other strains of 
Indian as well as of Negro blood; at least, it is difficult to 
believe that the left-hand boy in the photograph given opposite 
p. 274 is not of African descent. The conquest of Guatemala 
by Alvarado, the ablest lieutenant of Cortez, at the head of 
only four hundred and twenty Spaniards, repeats exactly the 
old story of the Saxons invited over by the Britons; the 
letter written by Cortez, October 15th, 1524, to Charles V. 
describes the embassy of Guatemalans which brought about 
such misery on their country. The government of modern 
Guatemala is republican in name only, for Mr. Brigham shows 
that the President has actually as much irresponsible power 
as the Czar. The dream of her statesmen is to renew the 
confederation of the five Republics, with herself at the head; 
since the election of Barrios as President in 1871, his country 
has updoubtedly made more material progress than the other 
Central American Republics have effected in half-a-century. 
According to latest advices, General Barillas, the successor of 
Barrios, has recently assumed a dictatorship which has landed 
him in, difficulties with his northern neighbours in Mexico, 
and may interfere with his schemes for a Confederacy of 
Central America. Mr. Brigham is not in favour of such a 
combination, which he thinks would not so readily attract 
foreign capital as a treaty alliance between quite independent 
Republics, owing to the widespread distrust of the per- 
manency of any Confederacy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
So 

The Universal Review. Edited by Harry Quilter. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—The Universal Review is a new illustrated 
monthly magazine, to appear on the 15th of every month. The 
paper and typography are exceptionally good, and many of the 
illustrations are excellent, especially one of Mr. Logsdail’s picture, 
“ St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” the sketch reproduced being his own 
work. The lesser illustrations are not, however, so superior to those 
of cheaper magazines as we expected; and we suspect that in order 
to realise the ideal the editor has evidently formed in his mind, he 
will be compelled to print the more important separately from the 
letterpress, as in three cases he has already done. The letterpress 
is not superior to that of older magazines, but has evidently been 
selected to fulfil the promise of never being dull. Sir Charles Dilke 
sends an abridged edition of his articles on the British Army; 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, a brightly written but thin criticism of 
Zola’s method; Mrs. Crawford, a paper on General Boulanger, 
which we have mentioned separately elsewhere; Lord Pem- 
broke, an article on the House of Lords, which is a plea 
for the introduction of a large number of Life-Peers, which, he 
thinks, will not only improve the House, but reduce the tendency 
to create hereditary peerages; and Mr. A. W. Verrall, an appre- 
ciative criticism on Martial. The most original things in the 
magazine are a novel by M. Daudet, the first portion of which 
strikes us as exceedingly clever and exceedingly unlikely to interest 
an English audience, who will not even perceive the merit of the 
kind of satire flung at the French “ Forty ;” and a most vigorous 
criticism of the Academy by the editor. Like everything Mr. 
Quilter writes, it is written a little too much from the standpoint 
of one who scorns; but it is full of life and meaning, and very 
unlike ordinary art criticism. The verses by Mr. L. Morris and 
Sir E. Arnold are not good specimens of those poets’ work. 


The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier. By G.S. Boutwell. 
(Appleton and Co.)—These pages certainly display “ the marks of 
friendship ” more than “the skill of the biographer.” Nor need 
the result surprise us. The personality of a great man is so over- 
powering to those who are intimate with him, that it would be 
unreasonable to expect an unbiassed opinion, or a just comparison 
of him with contemporaries. The lawyer whom we are invited to 
admire was Rufus Choate, the famous Massachusetts advocate, 
the hero of many famous cases. Daniel Webster is the lawyor 
and statesman also; Lincoln poses as the statesman, and Grant as 
the soldier. These are fine types, beyond doubt, of their re- 
spective callings, but the nearness of their biographer to their 
persons has led him into somewhat extravagant panegyrics, and 
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overpowered his sense of discrimination,—as, for instance, when 
he claims for Webster “an imagery as bold and magnificent as 
that of Milton, and as true to Nature as that of Shakespeare ge 
and numbers Grant, as a commander, in the “ first ten of whom 
the annals of mankind have taken notice.” Nor does he under- 
estimate Abraham Lincoln’s oratorical powers when he declares 
that the Gettysburg Oration “ranks with the noblest productions 
of antiquity, and rivals the finest passages of Grattan or Burke.” 
“History ” is almost certain to “reject the language of eulogy” 
in this ease. The writer is evidently well acquainted with the 
history of his time, but his style is rough and ungraceful. 

The Economic Aspects of State Socialism. By Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith. (Blackwell, Oxford.)—This is an interesting essay, even 
though, after the manner of prize-essays, it contains little that is 
new in the way of facts, criticisms, or ideas. On the historical 
side, its chief deficiency is that it wants real insight into the 
economic condition of the Middle Ages. Nor does it give the space 
due to the German Socialism, whether of the chair or of the 
street. Generally the writer vexes us by his want of enthusiasm. 
He balances himself on the top of the fence, till, heartily tired of 
his gymnastics, we wish he would topple down on one side or the 
other. On the population question he is obscure, and seems 
(pp. 46-56) to have left out of account the influence of cheap foreign 
labour. But he does not want courage. He does not think that 
Free-trade has divine right, and admits that Marx’s criticisms 
“constitute a formidable indictment against our modern system 
of production.” 


The Life of 8. Patrick. By William Bullen Morris. (Burns and 
Oates.)—This is a third edition, and presumably, therefore, has 
found many readers. Doubtless it has its value, but it requires a 
previous education to appreciate it. The writer repudiates 
scientific history. Tradition seems to him just as authoritative 
as contemporary record. Even “The Legend of the Shamrock ” 
finds an honoured place in his story. It is vain for the scientific 
historian to object that it is not mentioned in any of the old Lives 
of the Saint. ‘“ The obvious answer is that there were very many 
things said and done by St. Patrick which were not written 
down.” To suppose that this should give a presumption that any 
particular thing not written down is true, is surely a curious freak 
of the reasoning faculty. 


The Naval Annual. By Lord Brassey. (Griffin and Co., Ports- 
mouth.)—This is really one of the most interesting publications 
of the year, being, in fact, the only means by which we can obtain 
an insight into naval architecture and gunnery, and judge of the 
progress which is being made in our naval resources. A matter 
of the first importance is the condition of the coaling-stations and 
graving-docks abroad. On this subject Lord Brassey is well qualified 
to speak, and the plea he makes for their armament is authoritative. 
He gives maps of some, and insists on the necessity of fortifying 
King George’s Sound, Thursday Island, and Singapore. It is diffi- 
cult to answer his arguments, yet we have lately seen the Imperial 
Government haggling over a few thousands, and, shameful to say, 
not fulfilling its own promises. Both Ascension and St. Helena 
should be kept up, as an extra coaling-station on the African route 
would not be amiss, considering the inability of our ironclads to 
use the Suez Canal. Mauritius, which is close to Bourbon and 
Comoro, both French naval centres, should be strengthened. 
Turning to the progress in ships, the Government seems at last 
to have turned its attention to cruisers, such as the ‘ Archer’ 
type, 1,360 tons, steel hull, unarmoured, with an average speed of 
16 knots, carrying six 5-ton breech-loaders, and eight quick-firing 
guns and torpedo dischargers. Such a class of vessel would be of 
immense value to a squadron in peace and in war. The French 
have been quicker than we have to realise their importance, and 
vessels of the ‘ Milan’ type, 1,546 tons, with a speed of 18 knots 
and a broadside of 185 1b., will compare with the ‘ Archer’s’ speed 
of 16 knots and broadside of 300Ib. The ‘ Faucon,’ 1,280 tons, is 
another smaller type of French torpedo-cruiser. It will be seen 
that we are inferior in speed, though not in other qualities. In 
heavy cruisers, built or building, with a speed of over 19 knots, 
France has 15 (1,850 to 7,000 tons) to our five (‘ Melpomene’ class). 
The five vessels of the ‘ Orlando’ type, belted cruisers, 5,000 tons, 
18 knots, will compare with these also, and will no doubt assist in 
protecting our commerce. For the utterances of Admiral Aube 
and M. Charmes, coupled with the laying down of some 15 cruisers 
with such names as ‘Jean Bart,’ ‘Forbin,’ ‘Surcouf, &c., are 
significant points. Lord Brassey tells us that in 1798-94, 788 
vessels were captured by French privateers; another list gives 996! 
We may supplement this statement by saying that Lloyd’s List men- 
tions two vessels—the ‘ Blonde’ and the ‘Léon’—which captured 
respectively 78 and 75 prizes. And in the war 1794-1815, we lost 
10,871 vessels ; while our Government, having issued 10,605 letters 
of marque, secured 1,031 of the enemy’s cruisers! The sentiments 
of France and Russia are well known on this point, and in the 





event of war, the Declaration of ’56 would be worth so much waste. 
paper tothem. Passing now to torpedoes and torpedo-boats, we 
find that this “boom” has considerably abated, owing, no doubt, 
to the Bantry Bay manwuvres and those of the French Squadron, 
which conclusively demonstrated the fragility and unseaworthinegg 
of torpedo-boats. The ‘Rattlesnake’ (450 tons) seems to be the 
smallest sea-going vessel, properly so called, and isan exceptionally 
powerful vessel, with her 25 cwt. breechloader quick-firing guns, 
high speed (19 knots), and coal endurance ; a formidable opponent 
to all unprotected ships-of-war. Fron: torpedo-boats to torpedoes ig 
the most natural step, and we must admit that, so far, the battle 
between the “Microbes and the Mastodon” is in favour of the 
latter. Are our readers aware that there is only one known 
instance in which a Whitehead torpedo has sunk a ship, and 
even that is disputed? The ‘ Resistance’ experiments are con- 
clusive ; the ‘ Resistance’ had to have a torpedo twice exploded 
in contact with her double bottom before she could be fatally 
damaged ; yet the new Whiteheads cost £400! The ‘ Bullivant’ 
netting is a complete protection to any ship, and within the last 
few weeks wooden booms have been proved to be effective, stopping 
a torpedo delivered at 50 yards ; this was proved at the same time, 
We will now touch on the large vessels. What monsters they are, 
to be sure! Armed, as in the case of the ‘Sans Pareil,’ ‘ Victoria,’ 
and ‘ Benbow,’ with the 110-ton gun, the most terrible weapon in 
existence, they should be unequalled for single combat, though 
inferior in speed to the ‘Lepanto.’ A little digression will be 
pardoned ; itis to draw attention to the astonishing fact that Italy, 
out of 21 ironclads, has 10 which each carry four guns of 100 tons 
and upwards. To continue the résumé of the big ships, the ‘Sans 
Pareil’ will cost £825,000. Many urge that the damage which even 
a single shot does will be a fair recompense for this enormous 
outlay; others declare that a larger number of lighter guns, 
ensuring a larger number of hits, is to be recommended. 
We may just as well point out to those who urge the first 
argument what the use of the 100-ton gun means. To begin 
with, it costs £20,000; each discharge costs £150; and after 
firing 150 rounds (which Heaven forbid!), it will require re 
lining with a new steel tube. Why not devote more atten- 
tion to rams, build a ‘Merrimac’ on a powerful scale? Suppose, 
as the Annual puts it, a combat between an ironclad costing 
£800,000 and four rams each costing £200,000, could there be any 
doubt as to the result? We reply emphatically that there would 
not be time to doubt it. Yet we have only one ram, the ‘ Poly- 
phemus.’ It would be impossible for us to notice the various 
points of interest in The Naval Annual. It is splendidly illus- 
trated with plans and drawings of every type of vessel, English 
or foreign; also of guns and their mounting on vessels, numerous 
charts and maps of our coaling-stations and naval centres abroad, 
besides containing every fact of importance relative to the navies 
of other countries. The different sections on “ Naval Administra- 
tion,” “Armoured and Unarmoured Vessels,” 
Ordnance,” “Torpedoes,” and “Gunnery,” will furnish, with the 
numerous experiments, all that the most exacting of us require. 
Every one should consult The Naval Annual. 


Portry.—David Westren. By Alfred Hayes, M.A. (Cornish, 
Birmingham ; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—There can be no 
doubt but that Mr. Hayes’s blank verse is of very good quality 
indeed. He has learnt in the Tennyson school, and no disciple has 
caught with happier effect the master’s manner. The hero of this 
tale in verse is a manly, vigorous, country clergyman, who, after 
some years of happy marriage, loses wife and children, and with 
them loses for a time his hold on truth, but afterwards recovers 
his faith. It is a story which is, perhaps, scarcely distinctive 
enough to be so treated; but Mr. Hayes handles it with power, 
and if the whole is scarcely all that could be wished, has worked 
into it some effective passages. Here is a little riverside picture :— 


“ Thus, all too soon, they reached a lovely nook, 
Where the loud river, storming down a stair 
Of giant boulders, smothered its complaint 
In meeting woods, whereon a film of mist 
Slept like the bloom upon a purple grape. 
There sat her father, busied with his brush, 
Seeking in vain to catch the subtle play 
Of light and shadow, as the great white clouds 
Sailed over, and between their frowns a world 
Of gradual hues, a million tinted boughs 
Answered the sunlight.’’ 


And here, in a loftier strain, part of Westren’s questionings in his 


time of doubt :— 

“ Earthly justice may not weigh 
The tainted blood, the atmosphere of sin, 
The inward agony; but He, Who knowa 
How fathered and forefathered, how begot 
In sin, how sin was food and drink and breath, 
And after what hard struggle sin prevailed, 
Would stay His angry hand, were sin indeed 
The cause of all we suffer.—Almost tears 
Soften my long-parched eyes, when I recall 
The piteous tenderness of love in pain ; 
And yet the sea-bird circling with short sweeps 
Around his wounded mate, divinely blind 
To selfish danger, wails not to call forth 
Man’s pity, since the sights that most would move 
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Have oft no wituess, and for every tear 
A thousand hearts unheeded bleed to death. 


Marvellous ?—ay, most marvellous, if the Power 


Who wills it thus be Wisdom, Might and Love, es 


And there be none with strength to thwart His will. 
The very beasts must marvel at a world 
So crammed with fair and foul, desire and hate, 


s 


Laughter and tears—good God! to think men laugh, - 


Rippling aloug the shallows, while the depths, 
Where no sound is, await them.” 


—The New Purgatory, and other Poems. By Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The principal poem in this volume 
jsan aspiration to the larger hope, but an aspiration somewhat 
extravagantly conceived. One would not put even monsters such 
as Nero beyond its pale; but one cannot but think that the 
purgatorial discipline which the poet invents for him is somewhat 
gentimental. “‘ A Strong-Minded Woman ”’ is an eloquent apology, 
“Aged Twenty-seven” has pathos. Perhaps the best specimen 
that we can give of Miss Chapman’s manner is the following 
sonnet :— 


* 


“* PalTH. 
‘I know not, nor believe,’ we hear men say, 
Men with still faces, and unflinching feet, 
Who the ‘ cloaked shadow,’ silent Death, to meet, 
Walk manfully the dim, untrodden way. 
These men are those who ever, night and day, 
Have wept for and have sought the one thing sweet 
In all life s bitterness, the one complete, 
Alone harmonious thing. Their heads are gray, 
And yet they have not found God, seen God’s face, 
Now, Cying, they ‘ Believe I cannot’ sigh 
And say, ‘I only hope.’ They, dying, grieve, 
But they rebel not. Are they fallen from grace, 
Not having faith? I fear not for them, I, 
Persuaded that to hope is to believe.” 


—The Ballad of Hadji, and other Poems. By Ian Hamilton. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—There are some pretty things in 
this little book, as this, of a child,— 


“* And stretching vast, my afternoon 
Contained at least an old man’s June ;’’ 


-and there are some extravagances, as this, entitled “ To 


Clouds :’— 
“Fair evanescent forms that spring from earth 
Whene’er the sun Coes amorously burn, 
And soft-limbed sea bears a yet softer birth 
To his hot kisses,” 


“Soft-limbed”’ is surely very strange. But for the most part there 
is little to praise or blame. The noticeable thing in the volume 
of Nove Arundines, by H. Hailstone (Macmillan and Bower, Cam- 
bridge), is a love of Nature, going together with a certain power 
of describing her in her East Anglian aspects. Here is a passage 
in proof :— 


“*No speech of men was heard; the reaping-hook 
Lay idle with the poppies: only came 
From a swart throng, that nigh a twined brook 
Did eourt the chilly dews with heedless frame, 
A murmurous breathing as they upward look. 
Whence be they, tawny youth and wrinkled dame ? 
We know not—outcast souls, they come to-day, 
Whom He:perus shall guide another way. 


’Tis past, th’ enameled drove; before me lie 
The wisty-shores of the flag-tlowering Ouse ; 
And, as I gaze, from off the lurid sky 
The shadow-surges rill: long-levelled hues 
Of satfron lizht from the red East reply ; 
The dim plains clear, the lifeless avenues 
Of osiers, sails. and spires, again are born, 
And every bird is antheming the morn.” 


Mr. Hailstone knows about birds, fishes, and flowers, and sings of 
them with now and then a touch of humour. In Rachel, and 
dther Poems, by “1. S.”’ (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham), there is 
sme good work; the versification is correct, though it never 
attains distinction ; the thought shows grace and tenderness and 
excellent feeling, but it fails to impress. We have found nothing 
inthe volume so good as a sonnet (though in the English form it 
has nothing of the sonnet but the length) which “I. S.” has 
translated with much felicity from Uhland :— 


“Tue Country CLERGYMAN. 
To parted spirits—if the power remain 
To tread their earthly dwelling-place again, 
Thou wilt not come, a melancholy shade 
To walk at midnight thro’ the moon-lit glade, 
When stillness reigns and weary mortals sleep, 
And only sorrow wakes—that wakes to weep ; 
No! when a summer morning breaks on high, 
And not a cloud in Heaven’s broad blue doth lie, 
When the rich harvest rears its golden store, 
With blue and scarlet blossoms sprinkled o’er— 
Then thou wilt wander thro’ the fields, and view 
The labourer’s toil, as thou wert wont to do— 
With voice benignly mild, and gentle eye, 
Greeting each reaper as thou passest by.”” 








—The Vision of a Passion, and other Poems. By Thomas Folliott. 
(Wyman and Sons.)—Mr. Folliott’s principal poem consists of 
involved sentences expressed in verse that wants dignity and 
melody. Here is a specimen :— 


“Whither I wander’d then 
Is wrapt in mystery ; how gain'd the bank 
Where, seated weeping scalding tears, beneath 
A gloomy sky, ’mid blasts that piercing beat, 
Moaning among the pines, sighing a meed, 
Slow to whose time my body ceaselessly, 
I sway’d in sorest woe.’ 


When Mr. Folliott essays rhyme, he is not more successful. To 
put the matter plainly, the rhyme masters him, and compels him 
© write such unintelligible lines as,— 


He must improve his grammar, too, besides his verse. “Thou 
breathes” is not English. Our language has so few inflections, that 
it should not be robbed of what it has. Heart Songs. By Jessie 
O’Donnell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Miss O’Donnell’s work shows 
want of finish, but there is some substance in it. If she will be 
content to spend her time and trouble lavishly on perfecting it, 
she may do well. At present she seems to write with a fatal 
facility, and neglects some quite elementary rules of her craft. 
Here are four lines the metre of which we will leave to her own 
criticism :— 





“ From snowdrops at the altar laid, 
Like pure maidens kneeling, 
As though of its own sound afraid, 
A fairy voice comes stealing.”’ 
On Sea and Shore. By J. A. Langford, LL.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Whatever interest these reminiscences of travel 
and pictures of foreign scenes may have, they owe little or nothing 
to their metrical form. As this is the aspect in which we are 
bound to regard Dr. Langford’s work, there is nothing more to be 
said. Saul of Tarsus, and other Poems, by Isaac Sharp (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a volume which shows some thought 
and some power of expression; but it is disfigured by some 
crudities. The reader may be inclined to shut up the book when 
he reads on the first page such a triplet as,— 


“* The concentrate sunshine smote 
From the heaven’s farnace-throat 
Fiercely, but he heeded not ;” 


but he would do wrong. There are some things worth reading 
further on. But we do not think that Mr. Sharp will find his 
vocation in poetry—From West to East. By Henry Rose. 
(David Stott.)—Mr. Rose, it is evident, loves Nature, and has 
observed her sights and sounds with an appreciative care. Hence 
his “‘ Rustic Rhymes” have a certain charm of truthfulness about 
them. But there is something wanting in them. How incongruous, 
for instance, is the metre here to the theme !— 








** A crossing is traced where the waters are thrown 
In sluices and shallow, by masses of stone 
Dividing and breaking 
The currents, and making 
A path to the delta so peaceful and lone.” 
The metrical tales that make up the greater part of the volume 
have little merit. The Chronicle of Mites: a Satire; and other 
Pieces. By James Aitchison. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Mr. Aitchison’s satire is constructed on familiar lines. The “ mites” 
in a cheese discuss in high debate whether there is or is nota 
superior power. The champions of “the great negation” trium- 
phantly confute the advocates of belief, but find themselves con- 
futed when the owner of the cheese, who has been for a six 
months’ holiday, comes home and sups on it. Satire, to be 
effective, must speak in a somewhat more vigorous tone than Mr. 
Aitchison can command. Here is a specimen of his manner :— 


** Now, this prevailing over all at last 
Mite-worship was established, firm and fast, 
As that higb cult to which the ripest thought 
United to the richest learning brought ; 

And praised by grave authorities, who reigned 
Supreme in seats of learning, now it gained 

Wide currency, and from the learned class 

It filtered down, and leavened all the mass, 

Its proselytes ia every land appeared, 

And, filled with fresh enthusiasm, reared 

Fanes, shrines, and altars, sacred to the rites 

That proper seemed for mites who worshipped mites, 
And stately minsters, in whose solemn shade 

Full proclamation of the creed was made.” 


Joseph and his Brethren. By Alexander Winton Buchan, 
(Digby and Son.)—Mr. Buchan’s “trilogy” is not without some 
merit. The dialogues and monologues are sometimes vigorously 
phrased. We cannot say as much for the choral odes, which seem 
to us sadly wanting in form. On the whole, we must express our 
preference for the familiar narrative of Genesis. Lays and Lyrics. 
By Arthur A. D. Bayldon. (Bell and Son, London; J. R. Tutin, 
Hull.)—At the risk of seeming harsh, we must venture to deny 
the indulgence which the author claims because “ many of these 
pieces were written at an early age, and all of them by a youth who 
has just attained his twenty-second birthday.” The claim would 
be irresistible, indeed, had Mr. Bayldon been compelled to publish, 
Let him win a place as a poet, and then we shall be interested in 
looking at his juvenile efforts. ‘“ Difficile est laudare puerum, non 
enim res est sed spes,” said Cicero. But what if he is neither res 
nor spes ? Lays of the Seaside, by Aliph Cheem (Gilbert and 
Field), mostly aim at being humorous, but do not get beyond 
being vulgar. The serious pieces are at least free from this fault, 
but cannot be called successful. There is some powerful 
writing in Mrs. R. S. de Courcey Laffan’s (Mrs. Leith-Adams) 
Song of Jubilee, and other Poems (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
The first poem is, to say the least, as successful as most that 
have dealt with thistheme. But the author rises to her best, we 
think, in her “ Lay of St. Anne’s Lifeboat :’’ — 


“ Night, deep night, and the babes are asleep, but the sweethearts and wives— 
(How should they sleep ?) gather thick in a throng on the crest of the down, 
Watching the sea where their loved ones are fighting the fight for their lives, 
Watch through the livelong night till the san rise over the town, 























“ Braving the savage, to kecome a foil,” 





And the minutes grow into years and the years to an endless pain, 
And the glance that was hope is despair, and the prayer dies out on the lip, 
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As the daylight dawns on the Ribble, and over the restless main— 
Never a sign, ah God! of a boat coming back from the ship! 


For ont in the night and the darkness the fight has been fought, and the light 
Rises faint on a field where the fight has been lost and been— won— 

Won by the cea. Not so! They are winners who died here to-night. 

Won? Ay! Is it not winning to die for a duty done?” 


At the Holy Well ; with a Handful of New Verses. By John James 
Piatt. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.)—These “new verses” of a 
writer whom we have had the pleasure of welcoming more than 
once, are slight in texture, but graceful. Now and then, 
when the writer touches his native soil, as in “The Lost 
Hunting-Hound,” or “The Army of the Potomac,” he seems to 
gather some real strength. For the most part, they are the 
occasional verses of a cultured man who has something of the 
poetical gift. Poems of Many Years and Many Places, 1839-1887. By 
“A Lifelong Thinker and Wanderer.” (Longmans.)—The author 
has joined together in this volume English and Latin verses. The 
latter, at least, admit of criticism by definite rules. There is a 
Sapphic ode of some nine stanzas, in which there is a quite 
impossible number of licenses. Here are some of the lines :— 


** Suscitant ad pura sereniora,’”’ 

‘* Mooniis saltare cremante ligno.”’ 

* Virgo pralucens, et rurabilis, quam.” 

“ Stella tranquillaque homiues polorum.” 


The next is an alcaic, in which we find these three faulty lines :— 
“ Insidiaque male parantur.”” 


** Omnibus esse locis videtur.”” 
** Cordis in a'ce mei rotunda,”” 








We have received :—God’s Garden. By “ Heartsease.” (Nisbet 
and Co.) Sonnets, and other Poems. By W. G. Griffith. (Digby 
and Long.) The Lyric of a Hopeless Love. By A. Stephen Wilson, 
(Walter Scott.) ——The Unseen King, and other Verses. By Caroline 
Leslie Field. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New 
York.) Reliquie. By Grandpére Edmond. (Elliot Stock.) 
Aleyme; or, a Dream of Paradise. By Reginald Belling. (Wyman 
and Sons.) Vauclin, and other Verses. By John Cameron Grant. 
(E. W. Allen.) Sonnets and Quatorzains. By “Chrys,” M.A. 
(Published for the author by Cassell and Co.)——Seymour’s 
Inheritance, and other Poems. By James Ross. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) Deus Homo. By J. S. Fletcher. (R. Washbourne.) 
Ballads of Home and Life. By R. Stanway Jackson. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.) Songs in Ziklag. By Allen Upward. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 





























MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PupiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for May :—Colburn’s United Service Magazine, with which 
is now incorporated the Army and Navy Magazine (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Anglican Church Magazine. 
—The Forum.—The Bookworm.—Part 2 of an Illustrated Manual 
of British Birds, by H. Saunders (Gurney and Jackson). 
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Banbury (G. A. L.), Sierra Leone, 8v0.........0000008 seseeseeseeseeee-(SOMMEnSChein) 7/6 
Burnonf (E.), Science of Religion, 8vo (Son hein) 7/6 











Chisholm (G. G.), Junior School Geography, 4t0.........sssseceeceeees (Longmans) 1/6 
Christianity in the Daily Conduct of Life, cr 8vo ..,...(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Church Echoes: The Sacraments, cr 8V0 ..........csseesseeees si 

Clair (A.), Philaster, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. 
Copland (J.), Walter Stanhope, cr 8vo..............+ 
Fennel (C. A. M.), Demosthenes’ Meidias, cr 8vo .......... epee (Johnson) 
Fleet (F. R.), An Analysis of Wit and Humour, cr 8vo ......... (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Fothergill (J.), Lasses of Leverhouse, cr 8v0..........s0000008 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Handbook tothe Italian Schools in the Dresden Gallery, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 3/6 
Hooker (G. R.), Plane Trigonometry, 18m0 ..........cceescssesssseesseeees (Johnson) 3/6 
Hosack (J.), Mary Stewart, cr 8V0 .......csceecee- ..(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Howell (C.), A More Excellent Way, cr Svo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
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Juvenal’s Satires, translated by Arnold and Mongan, l2mo............ (Cornish) 2/0 
Kettle (R.), Last Mackenzie of Redcastle, cr 8vo ........ eoeceeas ns eir) 5/0 
King (K.), Te Deum set to Music, folio .........:.c06 eseeee ek naceosaapsuwsiersen (King) 2/0 
Le Conte (J.), Evolution in Relation to Religious Thought (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Matthew (J. E.), Popular History of Music, roy 8VO.0.....s0e0ses.c0ccece (Grevel) 12/6 
McFarlane (S.), Among the Cunnibals of New Guinea, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Payne (J.), Mannal of General Pathology, 8¥0 wis.seccsesesseees (Smith & Elder) 12/6 


Plump‘re (C. E.), Natural Causation, 8vo........ 
Pritt (T._E.), Book of the Grayling, 8V0..........cc.cccsessesceees 
Robins (E. C.), Technical School and College Building, 4to . 


ohana ivawaes (Unwin) 7/5 
..,-.(Ramage) 12/6 
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Tatham (M. T.), The Laches of Plato, 12m0........ccssccscsscssceseees A Macmillan) 2/6 
Thurston (R. F.), Manual of Steam Boilers, 850 .............cseeeeee : scaled (Spon) 23/0 
Voice from the Cross: Sermons by German Preachers, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 5,0 
Woodgate (W. B ), Boating, cr 800 .........cecccccescccccssecesoccecessececs (Lorgmans) 10/6 


Wrightson (J.), Principles uf Agricultural Practice,cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
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FABRICS. 


Price from 1s to 7s 6d per yard, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


54 to 72 inches wide. 
New Patterns Post-FreEs, | 





NEW PATTERNS POST-FPEER, 
| East India Hous s 
LIBERTY & CO. |&Ohesham House, } REGENT STREET, y, 





OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS > 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


——— 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 


HYDROPATHY, 
Physicians Js. G. G. CORKHILL, M3, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


SMEDLEY'’S.} 
{ Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covers 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 





MATLOCK. 
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LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
ROWL ANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 


contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
MACASSAR 


and can now also be had in a 
OIL 





GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childres, 
Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 








IMPAIRED VISION, 


| 
| The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight aud long, 
| sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though iv is ¢ 
! common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ 
OU R | ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
| light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
| simply because folders are more difficult to fit, As a resulé 
| people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 
E Y E S | them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
» try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds ot unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of sut- 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 





| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, WC. 
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meee 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
T WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
HON. PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DireEctor-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cav. L. BONACINA, 


the First Exclusively ITALIAN EXHIBITION held beyond the boundaries 
of the Peninsula. 





The most valuable and varied Collection of 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 
ever exhibited. 





Magnificent and unique Display of 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


The HUNTING TENT, &c, of the late KING of ITALY. 
ques ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


SCENES FROM ITALY. 
ROME IN LONDON, 

Roman Market Place. Roman Forum, 
Colosseum and Palace of the Cmesars. 
Vesuvins, Bay of Naples, and Italian Fleet. 
Borghese Gardens. Tuscan Farmhouse, 
Capri Blue Grotto. Temple of Vesta, 
Italian Government Naval Exhibits. 
Venetian Lace Makers. 

Alpine Switchback Railway. 

Venetian Illuminations. 
Italian Restaurant and National Dishes. 

















The Italian Exhibition Band, 
The Scots Guards’ Band. 
Italian Concerts. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and. Singers. 


“ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission to the Exhibition, is. No Half-Crown days. 
Applications for Season-Tickets to be made to 

VINCENT A. APPLIN, Esq., Secretary. 

Single Season-Tickets, £1. 
Double Season-Tickets, admitting Gentleman and Lady, 39s. 
Seacon-Tickets for Children (under 16), 10s. 
T HE 


ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 

| Fiala LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS 
will be held in the Reading-Room on THURSDAY, May 3lst, at 3 p.m., the Right 


Hon. the Ear of CARNARVON in the Chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, MAY, 1888. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £14 a year, together 
with Four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission), will be competed 
forin JUNE NEXT. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to candidates 
not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of the School 
and others without distinction ; two will be offered for proticiency in Mathematics. 
Age of candidates, from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be obta‘ned on applica. 
tion to Mr. F. J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacancies on the Foundation and Exhibitions will begin on 
TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Open Scholarships will be competed for in June 
next, Two of these (one in Science and one in Arts) give a free education for two 
years; the other one (in Arts) for one year. 
Particulars can be obtained from B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
LONDON. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 
[AbY (25) desires APPOINTMENT as SECRETARY, 


Amanuensis, Reader, or TravellingCompanion. Good German, fair French. 
Could assist in Literary and is experienced in Philanthropic Work,—Address, 
“F, B.,” care of Messrs. Smith, Union Street, Birmingham, 





=" 



































OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. | 
STE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 
COLLEGE, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1838. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 

SECRETARY, at the College. 
BROraL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent, The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (LL weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

= J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenab'e for two years, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION at an EXAMINATION to be held on JULY 4th, 
= and 6th :—One Scholarship of £50 a year, and Two Scholarships of £30 a year 
each, 

Twelve Foundation Scholarships of the annual value of £39, tenable for two 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1889, to students who shall then 
have been a year in residence. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. _ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intendipg Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agriculture and 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &c. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local “Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Cullegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. : 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 

A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 

FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 
CHOUL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAKSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £290, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883. 
_ For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 

TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 17th and 18th. Six Classical 
and Five Mathematical Scholarships, of value ranging between £80 and £20, and 
tenable for three years, will be awarded. Candidates must be under 15 and over 
13 on July 1st. Also a Choral Scholarship, in value not less than £59 per annum, 
is offered for competition to boys (under 12 on July 1st) who possess and desire 
to cultivate musical talent.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will bb OPEN for COMPETI- 
Fi pg hy ULY to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, apply to HEAD- 











for 




















PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
Sr. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean, 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 











THE NEW GALLERY, 


REGENT STREET. 





THE 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


IS NOW OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TILL 7 P.M. 
SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 ann 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
| The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS, 
CuarrMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of og Seg 


HUGH LINDSAY a Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esa 

Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, 

Rev. R. MILBURN a RISTO, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 


| 





GEORGE T, SOTHERON 2 ee Esq., M.A, | 
Hon, and: Rev. Canon GREY, M.A | 
Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY. UMA. 

The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, | 
Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A 

The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
| | AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
MUTUAL both FIRE and LIFR. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 

EXPENSES MOWERATE. 

No PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME.... 
ACCUMULATED FU) 


No. 25 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 


. £308,797 
accents "£2, 23) 731 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession arrd no rent to pay. —Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D 
Rev. Ganon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL salamat mi JUNE Ist, 1887. 


Accumulated Funds _... an oan a soo 286 toe wee £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... ee ove yes ooo oes aa 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ae eos oes see 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—l. Abelads ‘Seourtty. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property ‘of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. ————_, 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special ————— ~ 














pe 
| AGE, £8. d. { AGE, £58. da. 

25 20 1 8 | 25 1618 
30 | 3 3 4 30 18 10 10 | 
35 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 | 
40 31 18 | 40 2417 6 
45, 36 3 4 45 | 2819 2 | 
50 4313 4 50 34.19 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 


to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W MA ‘ATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








SOAP.] [SOAP, 
P EA R §S 

SOAP.] SOAP. 

vse LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAMM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Oold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








ALL WHO COLDS 


5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or | 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti. 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 





| effected in all parts of the World. 





— claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


Joint 
Secretaries, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C OC O A. 


| ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 





“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


ee TO mie ae THEIR 


ROBES, 
ROBINSON 





For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 

AND 
CLEAVER’S | Gentiemen are invited to send for 
cuttings of materials used, also 


linen fronts.35s 6d per half-dozen 

(to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 

MATCHLESS ——- of our newest sty les in 
Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 





Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
SHIRTS. to any part of the ee 7 
phe bog P gency in, 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
i the ae 4 vg We OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. 
eg oa of MADE AS G00D 
inen Collars, Cuffs and 
all kinds of Linen Geeks post- AS NEW. 


free to any part. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
+ Address, ‘‘ LINEN = BELFAST, 





Bere & Co.’s Al SAUCE. 


Qours, , PRESERVED. PROVISIONS 


| iin MEATS. Also, 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPURTLE SOUP, and J] ELLY,: andother 





ris for INVALIDS. 














th 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. a 
—_—_ — et; 
SOLE ADDRESS :— pan 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, . 
MAYFAIR, W. Pigox 
Ane ) 

mal; 
ANTED, COPIES of the [treat 
“ SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884. ism 
—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Progr 


Street, Strand, W. Cc. 
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PILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS, 


pHILO JUDZUS; or, the Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummonp, LLD., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
3 vols. 8v0, cloth, 21s. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 
Professor A. H.SAYCE. Lectures on 


the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by the Babylonian Religion, with an Appendix, 
460 pp. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1856. 
RHYS (Professor J..M.A.) Lectures 


onthe Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
pee cee 


Ready, THIRD EDITION, with Index, 5s. 
STRUGGLES for LIFE. By William 


KyicuTon, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Author of ‘‘The 
History of Ceylon,’”’ ‘‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,’ 
“The Private Life of an Eastern King,” &c, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just pilin dette, 2s 6d. 
GUILT: a Tragedy. By Millner. 


Translated from the German by JoHN COcELE, 
A., M. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


lu Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Eainburgh, 











Now ready, SECOND EDITION, paper boards, 1s 6d, 
post-free 13 9d; cloth, 2s 61, post-free 2s 9d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
SERMONS 
OF 


PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 


WITH ENGRAVING, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 
Edited and Revised, with an Introductory Preface, by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
ll Burleigh Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ls, post-free, 


OLD CATCHING, COLD PRE- 

VENTING, COLD CURING. By Joun H, 

CtakKE, M.D, James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
fil Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Sa atrect and SimPxIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
sprepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
tite of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 

‘C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
| Rscag 3 of oie Fe should be sent.— 

ers, Messrs, VS OUVERIE, an . 
\Pall Mall East, S.W. — 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

/ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fasion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
thelargest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
Mcasks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Notations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
ted, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
ave vo 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


ndon, 
a 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Heatriy 
, HomeEs.—Nine-tenths of our ailments 
night be altogether prevented, or directly cured, if 
the first faulty actions were set right. This great 
tad is accomplished with wonderful certainty and 
safety by Holloway’s Pills, which are adapted to the 
stout as well as the frail, and are equally suited to 
frery constitution and climate. They purify the 
blood, that seat of life and source of health which 
0 its revivifying streams diffuses regularity and 
ngour throughout the system, and gives every organ 
"s_ proper natural function. Many stomachic 
taladies, though simple and curable by Holloway’s 
treatment at their outset, become through neglect or 
Mismanagement, both very troublesome in their 
Progress and very serious in their result. 

















RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 303, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT ON 
AND OFF THE STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 


*« Tt may safely be said that there is not one single uninteresting page in the whole of the two handsome 
volumes which Mr, and Mrs. Bancroft have spent their leisure in compiling.”—Theatre. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By Mr. HENRY WOOD. 


Forming the Fifth Volume of the New and Cheaper Edition of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Intervals. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Now ready. 


The ACADEMICIAN. By Henry Erroll, Author 


of “ An Ugly Duckling,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“It is long since we have had the pleasure of welcoming into the ranks of fiction an author of such 


exceptional promise as Henry Erroll.’’—Graphic. 
The PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss 
“ The very laudable object of this novel is to amuse the reader...... The writing {s lively, the conversations 


BetHAM-Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ Kitty,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
are clever, and there is a sparkle of good spirits as well as originality throughout.” —Murray’s Magazine. 
LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“Adam and Eve,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Miss Esme Stuart, 


Author of ‘‘Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘* By far the best book which has yet been written by its author. There is a well-constructed story, while 
at the same time she shows a power of analysis both minute and faithfal.’’—Morning Post. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


“ THE PLEASANTEST BOOK IMAGINABLE.”—Satvurpay REVIEW. 


LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. 


Edited by EDWARD A. PARRY, Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy &vo, printed on hand-made paper, with Photographs and Fac-similes of Autographs, ONE GUINEA. 





‘“* There have been few books of letters so well worth reading.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


** Welcome sketches of the life and thought of a refined and admirable woman of the seventeenth century.” 
—Morning Post. 

“* Rarely hasa more charming series of letters been published than those of Dorothy Osborne to her fature 
husband, Sir William Temple. They are love-letters and something more. The lady was gifted not only with 
a delightful literary style—a style, indeed, far more readable than that of her celebrated husband—but she 
also possessed an acute perception of persons and circumstances; she was by turns tender, serious, wise, gay, 
and satirical, and in her love letters all these qualities are reflected.’’—Scotsman. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





NEW VOLUME.—EDITED BY SIR GEORGE YOUNG. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled, uncut edges, 5s. 


PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS: 


The Political and Occasional Poems of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 


From the DAILY NEWS :— 

‘‘ The delightful humour of Praed has made many 
a reader love him as well as laugh with him...... It will 
be difficult to imagine a greater treat for the lover 
of political verse, crammed with topical allusions...... 
Gratitude may blunt our critical powers, for we must 
own to having read these pages with ever-increasing 
enjoyment.” 

From the SCOTSMAN :— 

“ Praed has his acknowledged place in literature as 
a master of the light touch in verse. He wrote such 
graceful, elegant, humorous songs as are seldom 
heard to-day...... Praed’s power and lightness are 
nowhere shown to better advantage than in the 
political poems that come from his pen...... The 
collection is full of hearty amusement, and will 
receive a hearty welcome.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW :— 


“One of the most delightful writers and one of the 
least voluminous to be found...... Sir George Young 
has done the present book very well indeed...... There 
is nothing, or little, but delight in the book.” 


From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE :— 
“Turn where we may in this book of poems, we 
come upon something bright, clever, and amusing.” 
From the MORNING POST :— 


“Now, for the first time, is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of judging the entire work of a writer whose 
keen wit and untiring vivacity assign him a foremost 
place among English satirists.” 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HENRY SWEET. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from 


the EARLIEST PERIOD. With full Word-Lists. By Hzyry Sweet, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Author of ‘* An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” “An Icelandic 
Primer,” “ A Middle English Primer,” ‘‘ A Handbook of Phonetics,” &c. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. (Just published. 


A NEW WORK on GREEK and LATIN PHILOLOGY. 


The PRINCIPLES of SOUND and 


INFLEXION as ILLUSTRATED in the GREEK and LATIN LANGUAGES. 
By J. E. Kina, M.A, Fellow and Tator of Lincoln College, Oxford; and C. 
Cookson, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School, London. 8vo, cloth, 
18s, [Just published. 








By Mr. J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, 


SELECTIONS from POLYBIUS. Edited by 
J. L. StRacHAN-Davipson, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With 3 Maps, Prol , and Appendices, 8vo, buckram, 21s. 

(Just ready. 


9 s 
PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES. Edited 
from the Original French Editions, with an Introduction on Fairy-Tales, &c. 
By AnDrEw Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. New Edition, fcap. 
8vo, half-velluam, paper boards, 5s 6d, [Just published, 

“' Mr. Lang has found a congenial task, which he has executed with that com- 
bination of profound scholarship and vivacity of style peculiarly hisown. His 
examination of the origin of the different tales and their variants is nearly 
exhaustive and full of suggestiveness.’”’"—St. James’s Gazette. 

“‘ Mr, Lang intends his edition as an introduction to the study of popular tales ; 
it is admirably fitted for this purpose.”—Atheneum, 


NEW EDITION of Dr. es po EDITION of “WILHELM 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Edited 


by Dr, Bucnuerm. School Edition, with Map, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
(Just published. 


“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done far 
more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 
America.”— Westminster Review. 


*,* One of ‘*The CLARENDON PRESS SERIES of GERMAN CLASSICS.” 
By the Same Editor. 


BECKER’S FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE. 


Edited, with Notes and Historical Introduction, by C. A. BucHHEIM, 
Phil.Doc., Professor of German at King’s College, London, Editor of ‘‘ The 
Clarendon Press Series of German Classics.” Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
*,* A New Volume of “The CLARENDON PRESS SERIES of GERMAN 
CLASSICS.” 


NEW EDITION of Professor ROLLESTON’S ‘ FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE.” 


FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. A Manual of 


Comparative Anatomy, with Descriptions of Selected Types. By the late 
GrEorGE ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S. Revised and Enlarged by W. HatcHett 
Jackson, M.A. Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 36s. 
[Just published, 
**A text-book of zoology in many respects the most comprehensive that has 
et appeared in the English Janguage...... A magnificent storehouse of zoological 
acts indispensable to the teacher and valuable to the advanced student.” 
— Oxford Magazine. 
“*In concluding, we acknowledge in the fullest degree the singularly pains- 
taking and conscientious manner in which Mr. Jackson has fulfilled his task, 
and the signal service he has thereby rendered to zoologists, ‘ Forms of Animal 
Life’ is a unique book.”’—Nature. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 








NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Siwpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





8vo, price 21s, 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGH? y 
By F. MAX MULLER. tt 


The NATION (New York) :—‘* A work in which two of the driest ang hardes T 
of studies, analytic philology and mental philosophy, are made at once lucid ay 
attractive, is an acquisition for which all students of these mysteries have reas 
to be grateful.” Ll 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN in the NINETEENTH CENTURY :— If these Work 
are ever accomplished, Mr. Max Miller will, I think, have a right to Say that ham POW 
has taught us more about philosophy than all other living writers put together 


pir 
and Iam not at all sure that the same may not be said of his achievemen fl 
whether he publishes anything more or not.” SI 


M. BARTHELEMY ST, HILAIRE, in his Report to the French Instity; | 
(Séance du 5 Novembre) :—‘‘ C’est beaucoup dans des études ansgj ardueg IR 
d’apporter pour sa part des idées originales, qui doivent éveiller Vexamen, oy 
risque de la contradiction, venant d’un écrivain aussi savant et aussi autorisé” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. il 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books XL 








By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. Th 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES, 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Tmmediately, | 





By Professor JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION ANDITS RELATIO 
TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California, 
Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 






By the AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


THE BRITISH ARMY: 





By the AUTHOR of “EUROPE in 1887.” ba 
Demy 8vo, 12s. dleve 

tctiol 

By the AUTHOR of “ CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” Th 







STUDIES NEW AND OLJ: 
By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. A, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the AUTHOR of “* The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON : a Chapite 


from a Family Chronicle. By Canon Knox-Litttx, Author of ‘ The Brok 
Vow.” Crown 8vo. [June 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty 


Krinaston, Author of ** Music and Manners,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24 

“ Bright, chatty, entertaining, with delightfully humorous turns of langa 
There is not a dull page from start to finish...... It can be taken up and op 
anywhere with a certainty of finding therein something either to interest 
amuse.”—St, James’s Gazette, 




























By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEE 
CENTURY. By Freperick Hawkins. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 810, 


‘“*Mr. Hawkins’s style is as clear and pleasant as ever; his portraits 4 
descriptions have much picturesqueness, and he takes care to flavour his au 
with lively and amusing anecdote.”—Globe. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watki 


Witiiams. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 









By JOHN DALBY. PETE 


The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a RomatGy 


of the Fells. By Joun DautBy. 3 vols, crown 8vo. dp 
‘** Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an uncommon book wees The sty fe 
excellent in the narrative passages, homely and vigorous, and entirely free" Ipposi 
any literary pretence,”—Athenzum, BW 
“Tn all respects is sufficiently original to mark it off from commonplace fi u 
sores The power and the originality of the novel are undeniable, and it posse ( 
Pa 












freshness of interest all its own.”’—Scotsman. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


STEPNIAR’S GREAT WORK is NOW READY. 


RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : 


2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


JGHT 


The their 


Agrarian Condition, Socal Life, and Religion. 


3} his Work, together with Tikhomirov’s “Russia: Political and Social” 
t and handed rf 8vo, 21s), forms a complete account of modern Russia, entirely 
once lucid gy guperseding a all previous Works on the subject. 

(is laos eee 


A NEW WORK on CANAL and BARGE LIFE. 


LFE in the CUT. By Amos ‘Senin 


Dedicated, by permission, toGEORGE SMITH of COALVILLE. 6s. 
“The excellent purpose of this deeply interesting story is emphasised by the 


ies have reysy 


If these wor 


rand pathos of Mr. Reade’s style.’”’—Morning Post. 
to say that j ay first-rate piece of character-sketching. Every leaf is instinct with the 
3 put together grit of of the people in whose interests the book is conceived.”’—Aberdeen Journal, 
achievement; NEW VOLUME of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 


SERRA LEONE: or, the White Man’s 


Grave. By G. A. LeTupripGse-Bansury, of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service. 


rench Instity, _ Demy * 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. 








ausi tril TRELAND in 98. Sketches of the Prin- 
t Pexamen, 9 cipal Characters of the Time. By the late Dr. R. R. Mappen. Edited by 
si autorisé.” J. BowLes Daty, LL.D. With Engraved Portraits and Fac-simile Con- 
_tempora ary Prints, 8vo, 95. toelent* SES 
HISTORY of IRELAND. By Dr. R 
HassENcAMP. Translated with the Author’s sanction by E, A. Ropinson. 
—————_ 8vo, 1 vol. [Ne et week. 








DOCTORS AND DOCTORS: some Curious 
Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece after 

_ Gillray. By Granam EVERITT. 63. Sia Re 
By &£. 


BOOKS 
The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. 


Burnovr. Translated by J. Lizpe. With an Introduction by E. J. Rapson, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
Contends that the religious systems of India and Persia are based on a primi- 
tive Aryan religion—a :efined system of metaphysics, founded on a thorongh 
grasp of physic ‘al facts—which the author atte: npts ‘to trace; and that this 
was the fountin-head of the religions of the Veda, Avesta, and Christianity. 
By ingenious and learned rese arch he proceeds ‘to refer all the principal 
Christian doctrines (the Trinity, Eucharist, and Sign of the Cross), to this 
christ which he considers the traditional ‘secret doctrine” of the Early 
ristians. 


3 NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
], Annie Thomas’s LOVE’S a TYRANT. 
9, Jean Middlemass’s VAIA’S LORD. 
3, Emily Osborn’s PECCAVI. 
A SECOND EDITION of GEORGE MOORE’S 


(ONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. With 


Etched Portrait of the Author by Wm. StrRana. 6:3. 

Academy says :—‘‘ It is a brilliant sketch; much the best thing that Mr. Moore 
bas done; the production of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a 
single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring baaead In point of mere 
cleverness, these ‘ Confessiuns’ seem to me without a rival in recent English 
iction.”"—W. SHARP. 


NEW NOVEL by the late CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


¥ The CHILD WIFE. By the Author of ‘‘ The 


O L ) _Scalp-Hunters,” ** Death-Shot,” ‘* No Quarter,” &e. 6s. 


TWO CHORUS GIRLS. By W. Hamilton 


Ciarks, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 33 61. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY: a Socialist 


_ Novel. By Constance Howe... 63. taeda: al Sin tT cn 

ALMA; or, the Story of a Music Mistress. 
By =the MarsnHaLt, Author of ‘* Under the Mendips,”’ &c. 33 6d. 

“Very charming. 7—W hitehall, 


A graceful romance.’’—Atheneum. 
“Very warmly to be commended.”’—Academy._ 


(RICKET—Two New Books on. 


1. CHRONICLES of eT i _ simile Reprints of 

NYREN’S CRICKETER’S GU. 

LILLY WHITE’S HAN DBOOK 2 OF CRICKET. 

DENISON’S SKETCHES of the PLAYERS, with a View of 
i Lord’s, Portraits, &c., 336d. Books which once enjoyed a widespread popu- 
rity, and. which are now very rare. 

2 The GAME of CRICKET. By Fred Gale (‘the Old 
hiffer’). Second Edition ready, picture boards, 2s. 

“Avery refreshing book. A cool wind blows through it from the past into the 
at og of the dead past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers.”’— 


3, SPORTS and ae ag et in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
ly Frep Gate. ‘his day, 2s. Buxing—the Prize Ring—Kacing, Hunting, 
Khing, Coaching &c. 


MPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. New 


vo, aoe by Sypnry Buxton, M.P. Red cloth, 1s. 
LCHURCH REFORM. By Albert Grey, Canon Fremantle, 
~T A. BARNETT and others, Pp. 129, 1s 
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ndike GOVERNMENT. By W. Rathbone, M.P., Albert 
PELL, and F. C. MonTaGuE, Barrister-at-Law. 1s, 
{LOCAL OPTION. By W. 8S. Caine, M.P,, William Hoyle, 
and nee: Dawson Burns, D.D. Red cloth, 1s. 
he CONthMPORAKY PULPI’ LIBRARY.—Vol 
CAN } N LIDDON. "SERMONS (15). 
fs Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 23 6d. 

For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and 
br strength of reas on, this volume might claim comparison with the ‘greatest 
loglish sermons of any age.”’—Spectator. 

The next Two Volumes will be by Canon FARRAR and the BISHOP of 
PETERBOROUGH (Dr. MAGEE). 


[he DEMON of DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion 


Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E. Brrpaer, M. D. &e. 4s 6d, 

Popular treatise on the disastrous consequences which result from an 
position to the laws which regulate the human food-supply. 

— Will take a prominent place among popular medical handbooks.’’— Scotsman, 
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WCLOPADIA of EDUCATION, 


Parts.) Part 4, 48 pp. royal 8vo, 7d. 


eet, W.] SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, F.C. 








ST. BERNARD’S (nospitaci. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By ASSCULAPIUS SCALPEL. 


Cheap Edition, now ready, 2s 6d. 


A KEY TO “ST. BERNARD’S,” ENTITLED 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: 


Cheap Edition, now ready, price ls 6d. 





** Few works of fiction of the kind have ever created such a great and painful 
sensation as the medical novel ‘St. Bernard’s,’ which was reviewed at con- 
siderable length in our columns some months ago. The supposed revelations of 
the inner life of our great hospitals were so terrible that the one question asked 
by ourselves and all readers was the question,—How many of the almost 
incredibly incriminating statements were founded upon fact, and what propor- 
tion of the book was to be regarded as pure romance? This is the question which 
is answered in the present volume, and profound as was the impression made by 
* St. Bernard’s,’ we believe that it will be indefinitely deepened and intensified by 
the publication of this ‘key’ in which every one of the serious chirges made 


| against hospital practice in England is supported by evidence drawn from medical 


journals or from the statements of medical men of fame and credit. The more 
important of the charges were that the healing of the patients is made 
subordinate to the professional advantage of the medical staff and the students, 
that the cure of patients is deliberately retarded for the purpose of clinical study, 
that new drugs are tried in hospitals for purposes of experiment in a manner 
which dare not be practised in the case of private patients, that patients are 
needlessly examined by doctors and students and subjected to unnecessary opera 
tions in order that surgeons may have practice, that students are sent out to 
midwifery cases among the poor and their blunders covered by the teachers for 
the credit of the hospital, and that in a hospital a patient is often not allowed 
even the last privilege of a peaceful death, but is ever in danger of being made 
the victim of some ghastly medical freak or of some entirely useless operation. 
Of the damnatory nature of such charges as these there is not likely to be more 
than one opinion among the lay public; but we confess that though our 
perusal of ‘St. Bernard’s’ gave us a very strong impression of the bona fides 
of the author, we had grave doubts whether he could possibly substantiate 
his charges to the satisfaction of an ordinarily careful and cautious reader. 
We must therefore say emphatically that our doubts are now dispelled. 
The verdict against the prevalent practice of hospital physicians and surgeons 
is arrived at, not by outside evidence which might possibly be rebutted, 
but by the confession of the accused parties; and we can only wonder at 
the amazing frankness with which the medical journals have supplied material 
for what we may call the case for the prosecution...... It is, it seems, the fashion 
among medical men to speak of patients—that is, hospital patients—as ‘ material.’ 
Thus, the British Medical Journal is ‘informed that henceforth the abundant 
clinical and pathological material at the Brompton Hospital will be utilised for 
the purposes of more systematic teaching ;’ and at an important meeting of doctors, 
an eminent surgeon lamented that ‘in the hospitals a large amount of material 
was allowed to go to waste,’ while another doctor said that, ‘as to the workhouse 
hospitals, the profession had a right to ask admission to them for the purposes of 
clinical teaching.’...... The details given of the gratuitous torture of moribund 
patients are specially ghastly ; but we will reproduce only one little tit-bit, which 
we specially commend to the notice of our teetotal readers, and, indeed, to all 
who are interested in the cause of temperance. It relates to experiments made 
in order to ascertain the effect of alcohol upon the temperature, and is taken 
from Dr. Ringer’s ‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.’ ‘ Dr. Rickards and I gave to an 
habitual drunkard, making him “dead drunk,” twelve ounces of good brandy in 
a single dose, without the smallest reduction of temperature. Drs,—— and —= 
gave to a healthy young man, in divided quantities, for six days, a daily amount 
of absolute alcohol, varying from one to eight ounces, and, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, twelve ounces of brandy for three days, observing, meanwhile, the tem- 
perature of the body every two hours. In a boy aged ten, who had never in his 
life | «fore taken alcohol in any form, I found, through a large number of observa- 
tions, a constant and decided reduction of temperature.’ 

‘The record of these highly moral experiments upon habitual drunkards, 
healthy young men, and small boys of ten provides curious reading, and on 
almost every page of ‘ Dying Scientifically’ may be found information of the 
same remarkable kind. The book is one which ought to be read; and if the 
hospital system which we have thought one of our crowning glories is not to 
become our ghastliest shame, it should lead to thorough investigation and root- 
and-branch reform,’’—Manchester Examiner. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HERR PAULUS: 


his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


** One of the best books Mr. Besant has yet written.” —Whitehall Review. | A happy blend of humour and pathos and satire,””—Scotsman. 
** A pleasant, picturesque, brightly written story.’—Lceeds Mercury. 


The CITY of DREAM. By Rosert Bucnanan. With Frontis- 


piece and Vignette by P. Macnab. Feap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy said at the Royal Academy Dinner, in responding for ‘‘ Literature :"’—“ I would venture to point to a poem which has been but a few 
weeks in the world, but which is destined, if I am not much mistaken, to take a prominent place in the literature of its time—a poem which, among many other 
beauties, contains pictures of the old Greek mythology that are worthy to compare even with those with which Sir Frederick Leighton has so often delighted us— 
* The City | ap sadly Robert Buchanan, While such works are produced in England, it caunot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature hag 
very seriously decayed.” 














MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad.”’) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely i!lustrated. 
** A volume of most amusing sketches...... The book should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price ls, printed on hand-made paper. 


MR. WHISTLER’S TEN O’CLO CK. 


“ Daring paradox, intensely cound and shrewd good sense, brilliant flashes of humour and of wit.””—Daily News. 
«“ DAGONET’S’” NEW BOOK.—Now ready, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: Tales of a Village Inn. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with the realistic touch which Mr. Sims writes with a kind of gentle poetry and pathos pecuiarly his own. 

We have always thought that if Mr. Sims would seriously take to constructing a realistic novel he would beat Zola into fits. ‘ Mary Jano’ is one of his best English 
types, and both her slavey and the hotel-keeper’s wife are fresh, natural, interesting, and English—a real creation.”"—Star, 














GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


T H E DEVI L’S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,”’ ‘‘ In All Shades,” &c. , 
“Mr. Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel......The story has a strong interest, which is started eoon and kept at good speed till the end. It deserves 
more than an ordinary measure of success.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.”—Crown 80, cloth, 3s 6d each. 
The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By| The DEEMSTER, By Haut Came. 











Watrzr Besant. RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 
PASTON CAREW. By E. Lrxw Livtoy. GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Pavn. 
LITTLE NOVELS, By Wiz Cotums, The HEIR of LINNE. By Roserr Bucwanay. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. Leys. 


“From every point of view a good novel.””—Academy. 
Mr. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL,—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francitton. 


** A very clever specimen of sensational fiction...... Dramatic and fall of feeling. The story is from first to last absorbing.”-—Morning Post. 

“A novel of incident in the best sense of the term ; the narrative never flags for a moment, but carries the reader on as if on the surface of a swift running 
stream ; it abounds in vivid episodes, one stirring situation following hard upon another...... It is certain to be welcomed as a story of fresh and sustained interest, 
told with special force and picturesqueness.””—Globe. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—Nearly ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries, NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING.” 


Nearly ready, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 
Fe et en te, MIRBRIDGE: | eve: a ROMANCE. By the Author 


€ = ri of “ John Herring,” “ Red Spider,” &c, 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1888. With Fac-simile JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVELETTE. 
‘ ess isha . Immediately, crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY, 1888. With| A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian 




















Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by H. Buackpurn. ls. Hawrnorne, Author of “ Fortune's Fool,” “ Dust,” &. 
The NEW GALLERY, 1888. With Fac- JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW COLLECTION of STORIES. 
simile Sketches, Edited by H. Buacksurn. 1s. Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
The PARIS SALON, 1888. With over 300 | DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, 
Fac-simile Sketches, 3s, &. By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS,—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
FATAL ZERO. By Percy Firzczratp. The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE,’ By Com- 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. By Burr Hanrn. VOYAGE to By W. Orarx Russet, 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By Mane Twam.| 4 ee gee gS he We Comms. 





HEART'S DELIGHT. By Cuarzzs Grspov. DISAPPEARED. ° By Saran Tyruzer, 
LADY LOVELACE, By C. L. Pris. IN ALL SHADES. By Grant Atzey. 
The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Sprzicar. MISS CADOGNA. By Juuian Hawrnorne. 





WORKS by L. G. SEGUIN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


The COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY, and the HIGHLANDS and HIGHLANDERS 


of BAVARIA. With Map and 37 Illustrations, 


WALKS in ALGIERS and ITS SURROUNDINGS. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 
HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method Explained, its Practice Demonstrated. 


With Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and Augmented Code of Laws. By A. 8S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Post 8vo, 3s 60. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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